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THE PASSING OF NERO. 


By W. B. WALLACE. 


I. Tue Couns. 


N and around the Golden House that June day there brooded 
a pulseless, breathless, ominous silence, only broken by the 
monotonous chirp of the cicalas. For the nonce the sun, not Nero, 
was master of the situation, and fierce was the radiance he dispensed 
from a Roman sky of cloudless, metallic blue. Olives and planes, 
cypresses and poplars stood perfectly motionless, their outlines dimly 
defined against the beautiful but merciless heavens. Beneath their 
shadow the beasts of chase, which abounded there as in a Persian 
paradise, sought refuge from the blinding heat. The lakes were 
veiled in a ghostly haze which covered them as a linen cerement 
does the face of a corpse. It was midday ; the mighty luminary 
had not long entered upon his westering path; and yet, for aught 
there was of life or movement within it or in its vicinity, Nero’s 
Palace of Delight, with the vast park that encircled it, might have 
been a mausoleum of the dead standing in the midst of a pathless 
cemetery. Jove, in whose breast are many secrets, looked down 
with supreme irony upon the city of Mars, his wayward son—a city 
founded, ruled, and ruling by the sword, and destined in the fulness 
of time to perish by the same. 

Within the shade of a magnificent banqueting-hall—its ceiling 
and walls were encrusted with gold, pearls, and jasper—which 
opened out on to a broad terrace, a young man lay upon a low 
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delicately carved ivory couch, richly draped in Serican stragula, 
taking his siesta. His bright abundant chestnut hair, all dishevelled, 
spread in many a strand over the soft embroidered cushion which 
supported his head; for his sleep was restless and troubled, and 
agitated by quick convulsive movements. 

No one could have regarded the slumberer without interest. 
The brilliant rose and white of his complexion might well have been 
envied by the dusky beauties of Rome, and his beardless face was 
still smooth and soft as that of a girl, although he was over thirty 
years of age. His neck was full, round, and sensual, and his eyelids 
heavy. The countenance was, on the whole, an attractive one, 
especially in repose ; but it betrayed a nature wherein keen and 
genuine artistic tastes, perceptions, and even power, and strong 
animal passions did constant battle together, with varying success. 
It was a mask that, according to the dominant mood of the soul 
beneath it, showed now sweet, glowing, and inspired as the present- 
ment of an Apollo, now lascivious and intemperate as the bestial 
aspect of a leering satyr. Thus in waking hours. But it was no 
god of the Golden Bow, no licentious follower of Silenus, that 
slumbered there in the stillness of the meridian heat; sleep and 
dream, forswearing their usual beneficent office, had stolen upon 
the man like Gorgons, and frozen his features into a stony glare 
expressive of horror alone. 

All at once his spirit, with a strong despairing effort, freed itself 
from these dread influences. With dilated eyes, with cold drops 
bedewing his brow, with wildly throbbing heart, he started from his 
couch. 

“Immortal gods!” he shrieked, “grant me death rather than 
such visions.” 

Measuring the vast apartment with disordered strides he con- 
tinued: “ Methought I stood as a suppliant before the shrine of 
Apollo at Delphi, and fain would have entered in. But even as my 
foot touched the threshold, the god himself came forth, terrible as 
when he smote the Greeks upon the plains of Troy in his wrath for 
Chryses’ sake. He bent his flashing bow, and made as though he 
would transfix me with his sunbright arrow. ‘ Hence,’ he thundered, 
‘foul Roman, parody of Orestes and Alcmzon, base pretender to 
my art ! neither here nor at Eleusis is there an asylum for matricides,’ 
Then the doors of the adytum flew open, and the Eumenides 
rushed forth like a pack of questing hounds. Their robes were 
black ; their lowering faces were begrimed with the smoke of 
Tartarus ; and their eyes emitted livid flames. Whips of writhing 
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snakes were in their hands, and their torches wheeled through the 
murky air with the speed and gleam of a flaming fa/arica, They 
were on my track, and I fled panting across the champaign towards 
Crisa, while, even as I ran, a dense cloud of hornets buzzed around 
my head, maddening me with their ceaseless drone and envenomed 
stings. Marvel of marvels! Crisa I reached not, but the familiar 
seven hills of mine own Rome instead. There, before the theatre of 
Pompeius, another wondrous thing happened. The marble statues of 
the tutelary gods of the nations of the earth, which stand around it, 
descended from their pedestals, pressed around me, impeded my 
progress, and actually laid their icy hands upon me, as though to 
detain me prisoner and give me over to the pursuing Furies. 
Horror ! the pale visages that thronged around me, that peered 
into mine, were no longer the imaginary presentments of the 
divinities of mountains, rivers, and cities; Claudius, Britannicus, 
Agrippina, Octavia, Burrus, and Seneca glared upon me with 
threatening eyes. Then the tireless Erinyes came up, and I was 
delivered into their hands. Tisiphone claimed me as her special 
prey. Rome vanished in the twinkling of an eye, and I stood on 
the very verge of the fathomless abyss of Tartarus. The sulphurous 
stench of the pit invaded my nostrils; tongues of devouring fire 
quivered in the darkness that hung above it ; the clank of adaman- 
tine chains and the eternal wail of the tormented shades were in mine 
ears; and my soul was filled with hopeless agony. The Fury 
dragged the diadem from my brow, spat upon it, and trampled it 
under foot. Next, she plunged a burning hook into my quivering 
diaphragm and hurled me far into the pitchy chasm. The sombre 
flames engulfed me, and I sank lower—lower—lower, till I awoke 
with a spasm that wellnigh rent body and soul asunder, and 
found myself within my Golden House. . . . How long will it 
be mine?” 

The man was such a born actor, such a victim to theatrical 
craving after effect, that although his inmost soul quaked and 
trembled after the frightful vision of judgment which he had just 
witnessed—-although his very heart was riddled by the fiery hail of 
calamities which for many days past had been pouring upon him 
thick and fast from the angry heavens—although the reins of 
empire were momentarily slipping from his grasp—he declaimed his 
tragic dream experiences to an imaginary audience in the same 
sustained artificial recitative which he would have adopted in 
delivering a rhesis from Sophocles at Olympia or Athens. 

Nero—the reader will ere now have divined his identity—had 
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hardly concluded when a girl hastily entered the hall and flung 
herself in a passion of tears at the Emperor’s feet. 

“What new plague have the gods sent us, Acte ?” he petulantly 
inquired. ‘ Nymphidius, the Prefect of the Prztorians, is a traitor ; 
Julius Vindex, the boastful beer-drinking Gaul, has revolted; the 
staid and sober Verginius Rufus wavers in his allegiance ; the dotard 
Sulpicius Galba craves for my Golden House when he should be 
thinking of the shadowy halls of Pluto. Does aught remain in the 
poisoned vials of Olympus?” 

“My love, my master, my dearest lord,” exclaimed the girl, 
raising her beautiful tear-stained face to his, “ worse does remain. 
The Golden House is deserted. The Pretorians have departed to 
their camp; your courtiers and those who called themselves your 
friends have fled ; only Phaon, Terpius, the Numidian slave Naravas, 
and myself remain.” 

At these words the wretched Emperor gave way to a frenzy of 
despair, and seizing two priceless golden bowls—his most treasured 
possessions—adorned with scenes from the J/ad in alto-relievo, the 
work of the famous Mentor, dashed them violently one after the 
other to the ground. 

“The oracle is fulfilled,” he screamed, ‘and I am abandoned 
by the world. Yet, how have I sinned, ye false Olympians? Ye 
made me an emperor, forsooth, when I should have been happier 
far as a musician or a charioteer. Better the garlands of Pisa, 
Delphi, Nemea, and the Isthmus than all the diadems of all the 
Czsars. Oh, the diadem! the diadem! That accursed fillet, not I, 
slew Claudius, Agrippina, Britannicus, Octavia, and—the rest. 
Wearing it, I had to be one or the other—victim or executioner.” 

Then, bending his turbid eyes upon Acte, who still clung to his 
knees, he cried : “ This desertion is but the prelude of my fate. 
To the Servilian Gardens !” 


II, Tue TEMPEST. 


The “ Julian star,” it seemed, was about to set at last in darkness 
and in blood. Henceforth the throne of the Czsars-was to be filled 
by those who were only Czesars in name. 

After a reign of thirteen years, the Legions—probably disgusted 
with the fate of the valiant Corbulo, the conqueror of Armenia—and 
the Sexatus and Populus of Rome, unanimously forsook the grandson 
of the illustrious Germanicus. Acte had spoken but too truly when 
she said that four persons alone adhered to the fallen Imperator. 
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A discrowned monarch, whatever his faults, whatever his sins, 
whatever his vices and follies may be, is such a pathetic spectacle 
that posterity, not content with dropping a tear to his memory, 
regards with interest, if not with admiration, the few who, through 
evil report and good report, cling to his side to the very last. 

Not all the world detested Nero ; although the virulent hatred 
of the Senate, which he fully reciprocated, has made his name a 
hissing and a reproach among the nations for all time, Tiridates 
of Armenia, to whom he accorded a right royal reception, and 
Vologeses of Parthia loved and honoured him ; even in Rome a 
strong reaction of popular feeling in his favour—of which Otho took 
advantage—set in after he was gone; and now three men and one 
woman, who knew him well, were content, if need be, to die with 
him or for him. 

Acte, fairer and brighter far than the ambitious Poppzea and the 
insipid Octavia, sprung from the royal biood of the Attalids of 
Pergamos, had been the first and, perhaps, only love of his heart. 
Pure amidst the impure, unselfish amidst the selfish and plotting, 
she would have adored the son of Agrippina as much in a private 
station as clad in the imperial purple. Her great and deathless love 
even now almost rehabilitates the ruler who above all other men has 
been set in the pillory of the ages. No mortal, be sure, is utterly 
vile upon whom a true woman bestows her heart for time and for 
eternity. 

The freedman, Phaon, and the African slave, Naravas, “ faithful 
among the faithless,” deserve the meed of recognition at our hands. 
To Terpius, however, we must devote more space. 

An Athenian, he was also an actor and a musician of no mean 
calibre. He had been the Emperor’s instructor, and subsequently 
became his friend. Careless, profligate, and extravagant in dress, 
demeanour, and living, he nevertheless possessed two redeeming 
virtues which belonged rather to the heroic age than to that of the 
decadence upon which his unhappy country had fallen : he was brave 
as Achilles, and true and devoted as Pylades. The most remarkable 
thing about him to the casual observer was his resemblance to Nero, 
which was so pronounced that he might well have been his twin 
brother. Strangely enough, this circumstance had contributed in no 
slight degree to the unpopularity of the Emperor, who got the credit, 
or rather discredit, of being implicated in many a midnight brawl 
and escapade in the streets of Rome wherein Terpius had been 
conspicuous ; and when the city was burning, his absence in 
Antium did not secure Nero immunity from the odious charge of 
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incendiarism, for the Greek was seen, inebriated and garlanded, 
chanting, to the accompaniment of his lyre, a maudlin rhapsody on 
the conflagration of Ilium, and was by many mistaken for his 
master. 

Let us now return to the tragic events which we have taken in 
hand to record. 

The Servilian Gardens had always been the Emperor’s favourite 
resort, and here the five fugitives sought temporary refuge. In a 
secluded arbour, his fe 7ered head supported on the knees of his 
faithful Acte, the wretched prince reclined, bewailing his hard fate, 
and revolving the most desperate expedients, which no sooner sug- 
gested themselves than they were dismissed as impracticable. Should 
he seek the camp of Galba asasuppliant? Should he don a mourn- 
ing garb and throw himself on the mercy of the Roman populace, 
promising amendment for the future? Should he abdicate, and beg 
to be appointed Prefect of Egypt? 

“‘T am only an artist,” he said to Acte, with a pitiful smile— 
“only an artist, not an Ajax. Some have cailed my voice ‘ divine’ ! 
Be that as it may, one thing is certain: I have neither the brazen 
beard, nor the iron face, nor the leaden heart of my ancestor, Gn. 
Domitius Ahenobarbus, the conqueror of the Allobroges and Arverni. 
Such men alone the brutal Romans understand and appreciate. Why 
did my mother Agrippina thrust empire upon me?” he went on 
lamenting. ‘ Would that I had been born a Greek in the vale of 
Elis, or on the banks of your Ilissus, my Terpius ! ” 

Only the brave man or the philosopher can face with equanimity a 
sudden reverse of fortune, and Nero was neither the one nor the other. 
As we have already remarked, he was simply a weak dilettante, not 
devoid of artistic talents, and devoted, as most musicians and players 
are, to a life of pleasure, whom Fate in one of her ironical moods 
had called to be master of the Roman world, when she should have 
made him a harper or a mime. Consequently, where the great Julius 
would have entrusted his gallant life to the hazard of the die and the 
might of his own strong right arm, his degenerate successor could 
only lie on the lap of a love-sick girl, moaning forth vain regrets and 
propounding impossible schemes. 

Shortly after their arrival in the Servilian Gardens, Naravas had 
volunteered to go forth and ascertain how matters were progressing in 
the city. Towards nightfall he returned. Any faint hopes the fugitive 
prince might have entertained were rudely banished by the slave’s 
report. The bloodthirsty Roman p/és were clamouring for his death, 
as though he had been some defeated gladiator ; and the subservient 
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Senate, that had ever intensely loathed even while it had fawned 
upon him, had plucked up courage enough to adjudge him a public 
enemy, to be punished, when captured, more majorum, 

Nero shuddered in that soft balmy evening air as though the icy 
blast of doom had chilled him to the heart. 

“What,” he presently asked, “ is the meaning of being ‘ punished 
according to ancient custom ’?” 

With difficulty he elicited from his weeping and reluctant fol- 
lowers the explanation that in such cases the culprit’s neck was 
placed within a fork-shaped instrument of torture, and that he was 
then scourged to death with rods. 

“Even as I left the Forum,” said Naravas “the soldiers were 
going forth in bands to scour the environs.” 

Phaon now came forward: “ Beloved master and author of my 
fortunes,” he said, “ you are not safe here another moment. Well 
do your enemies know your love for these garden shades. Let us 
take horse immediately, and under cover of night seek my villa, 
four miles hence, near Nomentum. They will never seek you 
there.” 

Acte and Terpius urged the acceptance of Phaon’s offer. It 
afforded at least a chance of concealment, and, perhaps, ultimate 
escape. 

The horses were ready, and the Emperor, who was a prey to the 
most abject panic, did not need much persuasion. He promptly 
cast aside his purple and assumed a coarse travelling cloak, which 
he drew, hood-wise, over his head. For further precaution he 
covered his face with a handkerchief as the little party struck into 
the road leading to Nomentum. 

Scarce had they commenced their journey, however, when it 
seemed as if Olympus and Tartarus had conspired to crown with 
accumulated horrors that peaceful night in June. 

The moon, which was fast rising, was in her first quarter, and 
shed but feeble light at the best, while ever and anon she was 
obscured by scudding rack and clouds of fantastic, threatening shape 
and portentous blackness. The summer lightning flashed in blind- 
ing sheets, and in almost unbroken sequence, athwart their faces, 
and the solid ground was shaken beneath their feet by the convul- 
sive throes of an earthquake. Nor did the threatenings of man fail 
to accentuate the wrath of heaven. They passed close to the camp 
of the Praetorians, which lay outside the Viminal Gate, and could 
distinctly hear the soldiers cursing the name and genius of their 
hapless Emperor, and extolling the hoary usurper Galba. They 
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met but few persons on the road that fearful night ; but some of 
these, seeing their faces turned from the city, hailed them with 
wild cries, “What news of Nero in Rome?” A little later the 
Emperor’s horse suddenly reared and nearly threw him, startled by 
the foul odour of the putrefying dead: the corpse of a wretched 
slave lay mouldering on the road beneath its feet. 

On arriving at the by-road, or rather path, which led to the 
villa, they dismounted, and made the best of their way through a 
tangled wilderness of shrubs, reeds, and undergrowth, with Phaon 
as their guide, towards the rear of the house. Near the premises 
was a sandpit, where the freedman begged the party to conceal 
themselves while he went on to reconnoitre. Nero, however, 
refused to enter it. Finally, having dismissed his slaves on various 
errands, Phaon managed to introduce them unobserved into the 
hypocaustum, or bath-room of the villa. 

And now the night became full of strange noises. The fugitives, 
as they huddled together in the semi-darkness of the Aypocaustum, 
heard the tramp of horses’ feet, still distant, but rapidly approaching 
on the road in front. Had, then, their flight been allin vain? Were 
the relentless pursuers already on their track ? 

It was at this dread juncture that the sublime light of sacrifice 
burned in the Athenian’s faded eyes. His life, he knew, had been 
one of but little service—perhaps even of active disservice—to his 
Imperial master. Now it was in his power to die a death which 
would atone for, which would wipe out, all his shortcomings and 
transgressions. 

He held a brief whispered conference with Acte, Phaon, and 
Naravas, while Nero, scarcely conscious of what was transpiring 
around him, stood by in a pitiable state of physical prostration and 
mental collapse. 

When the Greek in a few words had unfolded his scheme, his 
three interlocutors embraced him, one after the other, in sad and 
solemn valediction. 

Then he advanced, bowed low before the Emperor, seized the 
long white hand on which glittered a priceless emerald graven with 
the Rape of Proserpine, raised it to his lips and, kissing it repeatedly 
and passionately, murmured: ‘ Cesar, patron and friend, the hunters 
are close upon their quarry, but I will save you yet. Codrus the 
Athenian died for his country ; Terpius the Athenian, degenerate 
though he be, will die for his friend. And now, farewell! ‘ Orcus 
mihi ducit pedes.’” 

As he spoke he drove his s#/us with a resolute hand through his 
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throat, and fell at Nero’s feet. He was about to pose as the Emperor 
for the last time. 

The desperate expedient which the devotion of the Athenian 
had suggested, and which was rendered feasible by his extraordinary 
likeness to his master, had not been tried a moment too soon. The 
measured tread of the Pretorians was heard approaching the 
entrance to the Ayfocaustum. 

Phaon and Naravas, supporting the fainting form of Terpius, 
raised piercing cries, “ Nero is dying! Nero is dying!” 

A centurion rushed in, followed by four or five Praetorians, and 
with a hypocritical assumption of concern bent over the moribund, 
endeavouring with his military cloak to staunch the blood that 
flowed in torrents from the fatal wound. 

“Too late! Is this your allegiance?” gasped the pretended 
Imperator, faithfully playing his part to the end—and then expired. 

The centurion and his soldiers had only eyes for the woeful 
tragedy before them. Their features worked, and their consciences 
troubled them. 

Meanwhile Nero and Acte, standing in the shadow, and clad in 
servile garb, were quite unnoticed, and passed out unchallenged into 
the night. 

Acte had gold and gems about her dress, amply sufficient to 
furnish forth their oaticum, and the pair reached Ostia without 
molestation. Thence they took ship for Syria. It was Nero’s 
design to seek an asylum with the Parthian king, Vologeses, and to 
live thenceforth as a private man and an artist. 


A costly funeral was accorded to Terpius, the Athenian actor, 
and his ashes were duly deposited in the mausoleum of the Domitii, 
which contained none nobler than those of the man who had dared 
to die for his friend. Ecloge and Alexandra, the nurses of Nero, 
decorated his last resting-place with violets of spring and roses of 
summer, little imagining that their loving offerings were made to the 
manes of a stranger. And far away in Parthia Nero and Acte lived 
and loved. Vague rumours reached Rome from time to time to the 
effect that the son of Ahenobarbus had not perished, and would 
return and reign again. But he had learnt wisdom for the future 
and, moreover, had repented him of the past. ‘“Terpius was far 
more worthy to reign than I,” he often said. 
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THE ELIZABETHAN PLAYWRIGHT 
IN HIS WORKSHOP. 


“\ URING the closing years of the reign of Queen Elizabeth the 
literary activity of the English playwright was quite 
abnormal. Many of the plays then written have wholly perished, 
while of those that have survived a considerable number have 
reached us only in a revised form ; still, enough remains to give us a 
distinct idea of the drama of the period ; and an epoch which pro- 
duced Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, Marlowe, Webster, Decker, Hey- 
wood, Middleton, Marston, and a crowd of other capable dramatists 
must always retain a supreme interest for the English-speaking world. 
Now when we take up the works of these playwrights we must 
always bear in mind that the conditions under which they wrote were 
very different from those of the twentieth-century dramatist, and it is 
of the peculiar conditions under which the playwright had to work that 
we propose to give an account. In doing this we shall have to make 
frequent reference to the Diary of Philip Henslowe, a man who, at 
the close of the sixteenth century, appears to have combined the 
trades of dyer, pawnbroker, theatrical agent and lessee. The Diary 
exists in a somewhat mutilated condition, and is the property of 
Dulwich College ; it was discovered by Malone, who made copious 
extracts from it in the notes to his edition of ‘ Shakespeare,” and 
was printed for the Shakespeare Society in 1845 under the editorship 
of J. Payne Collier ; this, the only printed edition, unfortunately 
embodies a number of forged entries, but when these have been 
weeded out it puts at our disposal a vast mine of minute and inter- 
esting information. ?’ 
The expenses which at the present day attend the production of 
a new play necessitate comparatively long “runs” if the theatre is 
to pay; but in the reign of Elizabeth a different programme for 
each night in the week was the general rule. When a play was in 
two parts, as Marlowe’s “ Tamberlaine,” they would often be acted 
on consecutive nights, but, generally speaking, variety and novelty 
seem to have been greatly in demand. As an instance we may take 
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the list of plays acted by the Lord Admiral’s and Lord Chamberlain’s 
men (é.¢. the companies of players who had a licence to act granted 
to them by those noblemen) from June 3, 1594, to March 14 follow- 
ing ; during this period 228 performances were given of 36 plays, the 
most popular of which appears to have been “ Bellenden” which 
was acted seventeen times ; sixteen of the plays were new ones, and 
the remaining twenty old ones, already owned by the company. 

The consideration of these facts at once suggests to our minds 
three points of great importance : first, the value to a company of 
actors of possessing a good stock of actable plays; secondly, the 
opening afforded to skilful dramatists who could turn out satisfactory 
plays at short notice ; and, thirdly, the good reason which actors at 
that period had for objecting to plays, which they had purchased 
from the authors, being printed. 

Let us now examine each of these points a little more in detail. 
The value of a good stock library is obvious, since, when an old play 
was reproduced, the fee to the dramatist for a new one was saved, and 
if the play had begun to get somewhat stale or out of date it could 
often be made serviceable by a little altering and amending at the 
hands either of the original author or some other playwright ; that 
this was done we know from the frequent payments recorded for 
the making of such alterations: ¢.g. on September 25, 1601, we 
find that Edward Alleyn paid Ben Jonson forty shillings for making 
additions to “ Jeronimo” (ze. “The Spanish Tragedy”), a play by 
Kyd, which had long been a popular favourite, and on another occa- 
sion we hear of Decker receiving ten shillings for altering ‘‘ Tasso,” 
a play of which he was perhaps the original author. Now in the 
printed copy of “The Spanish Tragedy” published in 1602, the 
“additions ” made by Ben Jonson can easily be distinguished from 
the original portions of the drama, while in Shakespeare’s “ Taming 
of the Shrew” we have a more thorough-going revision of an old play 
which still exists in its earlier form. It is not hard to see the effect 
that this practice of revising and recasting plays would be sure to 
have on the majority of dramatists ; for the knowledge that their 
play when it left their hands would be liable to subsequent alteration 
would undoubtedly rob them of the chief incentive to minute care in 
elaborating the details. What was required in a new play was some- 
thing striking to hit the public taste—if the play succeeded, faults of 
detail could be amended afterwards ; the play, so to speak, was never 
really completed until it ceased to be acted, and so we are not sur- 
prised to find hasty and ill-connected work in dramas which contain 
much that is striking and powerful. 

In the next place, it is clear that a clever dramatist capable at 
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short notice of revamping an old play, or writing a new one, was an 
invaluable ally to the players, and one worth taking some pains to 
retain. A fact so patent did not escape the playwrights of the 
period, who, for the most part, being at once quick-witted and 
impecunious, made the best use possible of their value to the actors, 
and frequently had recourse to them for advances of cash when 
funds were low, on the security of unwritten, or partly written, plays ; 
this was an arrangement convenient to both parties, for it secured 
the writers the ready money they needed, and gave the players a 
hold over the dramatists on whom they depended for successful 
plays. The actors themselves, however, did not advance the money 
personally, but had recourse to Philip Henslowe, in whose diary 
the loans are recorded. A few extracts will clearly show the modus 
operandi ; an undated entry in Henslowe’s diary, somewhere between 
April 27 and May 6, 1600, shows us an actor, Robert Shaa, borrow- 
ing 30s. “in behalf of the company,” to give to Thomas Decker and 
John Day “ in earnest of a book called ‘ The Golden Ass and Cupid 
and Psyche’” ; whether the play was by then partly written, or as yet 
only “plotted,” we cannot tell, but at any rate the company was 
anxious to secure it, and ready to advance money to the dramatists 
in order to do so. On May 6, 1600, we find another £3 advanced 
to Decker, Day, and Chettle “in part payment” for the same play. 
The appearance of a third co-author suggests that when the first 
loan was obtained the play was not yet begun, and that to com- 
plete it more rapidly the original devisers of it, Decker and Day, 
had had recourse to the assistance of Chettle. Be that as it may, 
the work appears to have been finished by May 14, as on that date 
Decker, Day, and Chettle received another 30s. “in full payment” 
for the same play, making £6 in all, a very usual price for a new 
play at the period. 

That sometimes Henslowe would advance money on the security 
of a play of which not a line was as yet written we know from an 
interesting reference to Ben Jonson, dated December 3, 1597, 
wherein it is noted that 20s. had been advanced to him for “a book 
he was to write for us before Christmas next after the date hereof, 
which he showed the plot unto the company” ; surely, had Jonson 
written any part of the play when he applied for the loan, he would 
have shown that, rather than the mere plot, to the company. 

As a rule,' the dramatists seem to have kept their engagements 

1 Not always: cf Greene’s Groatsworth of Wit :—‘ When vulgar men receive 


earnest they do perform, when I am paid anything aforehand I break my promise.’ 
Works, ed. Grosart, vol. xii. p. 134. 
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with the actors, but there are one or two entries relating to Harry 
Chettle which suggest that his employers found him rather a slippery 
customer ; for on one occasion we find him having to get one of 
his fellow dramatists, Harry Porter, the genial author of the “ Two 
Angry Women of Abington,” to give “his word for the perform- 
ance of the same, and also for my money”; while on another 
occasion, after a loan to Chettle is recorded, it is significantly added, 
“either to dd! the play, or else to pay the money within one fort- 
night.” Clearly Chettle’s word was not always quite as valuable as 
his bond. But the readiness of the actors to advance money to 
the playwrights had another result sometimes, for it gave them an 
opportunity to bind the author hand and foot, and make him pledge 
himself to carry his wares to no other market. Thus did Porter enter 
into a compact with Henslowe to let him have “all the books which 
he writ either himself or with any other”; and on another occasion 
we find Chettle making a somewhat similar agreement. But if the 
actors were on the look-out to drive a good bargain when opportunity 
offered, they were also ready to aid the unlucky or improvident 
playwright in his hour of need, as we find evidenced by an advance 
of 40s. “to discharge Mr. Decker out of the Counter,” a prison in 
the Poultry to which the dramatist had been committed, probably 
for debt. 

We have already seen that plays were written very hastily, partly 
owing to the exigencies of the stage, partly owing to the poverty of 
the writers ; now this extreme speed in composition perhaps led to, 
and would certainly be increased by, the extraordinary amount of 
collaboration we find common at the time. Many of the plays were 
the work of three, and not a few of five or more authors. According 
to modern notions it is difficult to see how plays so written could 
have any unity, but that they have is proved by the difficulty which 
critics experience in agreeing as to the shares which the various 
authors had in a play written in collaboration. The first part of “Sir 
John Oldcastle” furnishes us with an excellent example. In the 
* Biographia Dramatica” (1812) we find the following account given 
of it : 

“This is one of the seven plays discarded from Shakespeare’s 
works by most of the editors; yet it was undoubtedly published 
in his lifetime with his name. Mr. Malone says the hand of 
Shakespeare is not to be traced in any part of this play ; and Dr. 
Farmer supposes it to be the production of Thomas Heywood, 
whose manner it resembles.” Schlegel, on the other hand, believed 

1 dd, a contraction signifying ‘‘ deliver.” 
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it to be by Shakespeare, and a model of the kind of composition to 
which it belonged. Now all this seems to show that there is nothing 
in the play itself to suggest at first sight that it is the work not of 
one hand but four. Yet from Henslowe’s Diary we learn that 
Munday, Wilson, Drayton, and Hathway all had a share in the pro- 
duction of it. Nor is this unity of effect really surprising when we 
remember the manner in which the dramatists lived ; they were not 
isolated literary men, working separately, but a clique of Bohemians 
constantly in contact one with another at the taverns, ordinaries, 
and playhouses. The very plot of a play, which several of them 
proposed to write, would in all probability not be the result of one 
man’s thought, but of discussion between several over a pint of wine 
—canary for choice, no doubt. What wonder that men who thus 
lived and worked together should tend to assimilate each other’s 
ideas and to express their thoughts in almost the same manner? By 
a laborious and minute analysis of a number of plays, it is some- 
times possible to. disentangle some, at least, of the work contributed 
by a particular author to a composite play, but the very difficulty of 
so doing is a strong proof of the complete fusion of thought which 
went to the production of the play in the first place. Unfortunately 
the great majority of these plays have perished, as is well illustrated 
by the case of Drayton, who can be shown to have had a hand in 
two dozen plays, of which one only survives, though one or two other 
extant anonymous plays are attributed to him. 

That the authors of a composite play often divided the work 
fairly equally between them may be assumed from the manner in 
which they divided the payment for it ; and on this point, as on so 
many others, Henslowe’s Diary comes to our assistance. As a 
general rule, only the price paid to the group of authors is stated, 
but in the case of a play called the “Chance Medley ” the share of 
each author is noted separately, viz.: to Drayton 35s., to Wilson and 
Chettle 30s. each, and to Munday, 25s. On the other hand, it must 
be admitted that the appearance of a dramatist’s name as part author 
of a play in Henslowe’s Diary does not always prove that he had 
any considerable hand in it ; especially may this be the case where 
the entry refers to a transaction in which money was advanced on the 
security of a play as yet unwritten or only partly written ; for it is 
quite conceivable that after two men had “ plotted” a play together 
one might do the lion’s share of the writing, the other contributing no 
more than a scene or two and a few casual suggestions. Such I believe 
to have been the case with Part I. of “The Honest Whore.” The facts, 
which are worth considering, may be briefly stated: the players ad- 
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vanced £5 to Decker and Middleton “ in earneste of their play called 
the patient man and the Honest Whore.” This proves that Middleton 
had some connection with the play, but the phrase “ in earnest of” 
suggests that when the money was advanced the authors had not 
completed the play, and perhaps had got no further than contriving 
the plot ; when it was published, it had the name of Decker only on 
the title-page, and this is the more remarkable, since Decker had a 
short time before expressly acknowledged a speech contributed by 
Middleton to his “‘ Magnificent Entertainment,” and not long after 
collaborated with him on “The Roaring Girl,” which was published 
as their joint work. This suggests to us that, for some reason or 
other, Middleton, after helping to contrive the plot, left the bulk of 
the writing to Decker alone, a conclusion supported by the fact 
that in a play called “ Michaelmas Term,” which he wrote about 
the same period, Middleton uses some of the ideas and incidents 
contained in the ‘‘ Honest Whore,” but treats them in a very different 
spirit. Now, if this view be correct it shows that while the at- 
tribution of a play to certain authors in Henslowe’s Diary proves that 
they all had some interest in it, it by no means proves that all the 
authors named had an equal share in writing it. 

Had more plays of the period we are considering survived, it 
would perhaps have enabled us to arrive at more definite conclusions 
with regard to the work done by individual authors ; but unfortu- 
nately the greater number have perished, owing to the opposition 
raised to their publication by the actors, who, as Heywood tells us, 
thought it “ against their peculiar profit to have them come in print,” 
a statement borne out by a payment recorded by Henslowe of 4os. to 
the printer to stay the printing of “Patient Grissell.” Another 
passage in Heywood shows us that the playwrights, as a rule, 
acquiesced in the attitude of the actors, and regarded it as dishonour- 
able to print plays which a theatrical company had purchased of 
them. The passage is worth quoting. “Though some,” he writes, 
“ have used a double sale of their labours, first to the stage and after 
to the press, for my own part I here proclaim myself ever faithful in 
the first and never guilty in the last. Yet since some of my plays 
(unknown to me and without any of my direction) accidentally came 
into the printer’s hands, and therefore so corrupt and mangled, 
copied only by ear, that I have been as unable to know them as 
ashamed to challenge them, this, therefore, I was the willinger to 
furnish out in his native habit ; first being by consent, next because 
the rest have been so wronged in being published in such savage and 
ragged ornaments.” Now this not only vouches for the unwilling- 
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ness of the players to let their acting plays be printed, but also 
explains why it was that most of the plays that were printed at an 
early date were published anonymously. 

When a bookseller wished to publish a successful play he had to 
obtain a copy in one of two ways—either by purchasing it from the 
writer unknown to the actors, or by sending a shorthand writer to 
the theatre to take down the words of the play as it was acted. The 
first method was sometimes practised, as the passage just quoted 
proves, though the more honourable dramatists would not lend 
themselves to the deception, while Heywood is once more our 
witness to prove the use of the second method. 

‘Some, by stenography, drew the plot, put it in print, scarce one 
word true,” he writes. The unfortunate author, protected by no 
law of copyright, was unable to defend himself against these pirates, 
who not only stole his work but mangled it in the stealing, so he must, 
one would think, as a rule have been thankful for the omission of 
his name from. the title-page. Sometimes the bookseller gave the 
author’s name, but not always correctly, as in the case of “Sir John 
Oldcastle,” which was originally published as by William Shake- 
speare, whose name, however, was withdrawn from the title of the 
second impression. 

To one check only was the piratical bookseller subject, the 
necessity of getting the manuscript he desired to print licensed by 
the Master of the Revels ; but this licence seems usually to have been 
forthcoming, provided the play contained nothing blasphemous or 
seditious. Now, this state of things could not go on for ever, and 
eventually drove many authors to publish their plays in self-defence. 
Thus we find Marston, in the preface to “ The Faun,” excusing him- 
self for printing his play, in the following terms : “ If any shall wonder 
why I print a comedy, . . . let such know that it cannot avoid pub- 
lishing ; let it therefore stand with good excuse that I have been my 
own setter out.” 

In the long run, therefore, posterity owes no small debt of 
gratitude to the unscrupulous booksellers who printed the work of 
our early dramatists, neither with their leave nor by their leave, first, 
because by so doing they preserved from destruction many interesting 
plays that would undoubtedly otherwise have perished ; and, secondly, 
because their action in the end drove the playwrights in self-defence 
to publish accurate editions of their writings. 

The change had, however, another and more vital effect: a 
dramatist writing a play to be printed as well as acted will inevitably 
set to work in a somewhat different fashion from one who has no end 
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in view save to produce an actable piece. Hence we find that from 
the beginning of the seventeenth century the drama tends to become 
more literary. This of course may, in part, be attributed to the fact 
that a somewhat different type of man began to turn his attention to 
playwriting ; but when all allowances have been made, it is impos- 
sible to doubt that the knowledge that they were writing pli.vs which 
would be read as well as acted had a great influence on the methods 
and style of the old dramatists. 

Now that we have seen something of the methods of the Eliza- 
bethan playwright, it remains to say a few words concerning the sub- 
ject matter upon which he worked ; and this we find to have beén 
extremely varied—ancient history and mythology, English history, 
striking episodes from the history of other nations, old tales and 
legends, Italian novels, accounts of notable contemporary crimes, 
the literary and dramatic squabbles of the day, all furnished him 
with materials out of which to construct plays, while not the least 
interesting class of writings are those in which he depicted the social 
life of his own period. In the production of this type of play he 
appears to some extent to have forestalled the methods of the modern 
journalist, for he seems to have been at no small pains to make him- 
self familiar with the facts he intended to introduce into his play. 
This is evidenced by a very curious passage in Field’s “ Amends for 
the Ladies,” where some tavern bullies suspect two gentlemen of 
having come among them for the purpose of making notes of their 


‘ behaviour so as to embody it in a play ; while in the “ Roaring Girl” 


the authors betray an obviously first-hand knowledge of the manners 
and slang of beggars, tramps, and pickpockets. Alongside of this 
minute realism we find a curious indifference to historical perspec- 
tive. Jonson, it is true, is severely classical in his treatment of 
classical themes in his “Sejanus” and “ Catiline,” but his fellow- 
dramatists, for the most part, including Shakespeare, give their 
characters of all ages and nations a colouring derived from Eliza- 


-bethan England rather than from the age and country in which they 


lived, or were supposed to live. Once again, the circumstances under 
which they wrote must be held responsible for their manner of treat- 
ing their subjects ; what the playwright had to do was to produce a 
play which would prove attractive to the audience of his day, and 
what the Elizabethan playgoer desired was not historical or archzo- 
logical accuracy, but a good play, and good plays he got in plenty. 


ERIC REDE BUCKLEY. 


? Act iii. scene 4. See Nero and other Plays, p. 459 (Mermaid Series). 
VOL. CCXCIV. NO. 2070. Pr 
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DEATH AND DYING ON THE 
AFRICAN VELD. 


HE folklore of any country is interesting, and there are few 
more interesting points in its study than those which deal 
with what may be called its less mundaneaspects. The conceptions 
which the savage mind has formed about those mysteries which have 
attracted great thinkers in all ages, the ideas about death and the 
future life, about eternity and the hereafter, or about the very 
essence of life and being, have a psychological interest which makes 
their study both fascinating and instructive. On the veld, the bleak 
barren Karroo that stretches from the upper plateaus of the Cape 
Colony, from the wild Goup where the fossilised remains of Paria- 
saurus and Dicynodont lie exposed between half-crackling scales of 
crumbly clay slate, to the farther wilds of the Kalahari and the desert 
stretches of Great Namaqualand, a folklore has arisen which is 
peculiarly interesting because it has strange teachings and a special 
form of its own, and because it represents the commingling of 
European ideas with the primitive conceptions of the native mind. 
It may, therefore, not be without interest to give some idea of what 
that folklore is, and to detail some of its more important relations 
with our own Indo-Germanic superstitions and race tales. 

On the veld, on the stretch of country above described, lives a 
race of aboriginal natives, the Bushmen, mingled with a somewhat 
similar race, the Hottentots. On every farm one finds their repre- 
sentatives, none of them at present entirely uninfluenced by their 
associations with the white man, but most of them retaining, at least 
to some extent, their original instincts and a portion of their former 
primitive lore. Amongst them live the European settlers, Boers, of 
Dutch or Flemish or French or German descent, who have not only 
retained their old ideas but have also engrafted upon them certain of 
the native superstitions, and who have, moreover, in course of time 
come to form a veld folklore which includes new features and 
special points of interest. It is when one comes to examine that 
part of this folklore which deals more particularly with death and 
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dying that one realises how much the veld itself—the environment, 
that is—has to do in shaping certain features, and how much it has 
influenced original conceptions in other ways. The Cape Boer who 
lives on the veld finds himself in the position of a nomad who has 
little intercourse with others than those of his own class. Those 
who live far from the main villages—and it is with those that I am 
more especially dealing in this paper—rarely come into contact with 
persons who are able or willing to talk upon subjects outside trade 
and farming, ostrich feathers, and the sale of fat cattle and good 
horses, or politics and the latest achievement in scab legislation. 
Once a quarter the Boer and his family, or so much of it as can 
go into the comfortable spring wagon, go to the town to attend 
the Vachtmaal or Communion services. They remain in the village 
for a couple of days, attending the services and speaking to the 
pastor about things spiritual and matters of more worldly interest, and 
on their return devote themselves with renewed energy to their daily 
avocations. Outside the Bible, a Prayer-book, and a volume of sermons 
to be read every Sunday when there is no chance of going to the 
village, they have little to read, for the weekly paper which they 
take in rarely deals with anything besides political subjects and social 
news. It is one of the worst features of Cape journalism that it has 
never catered for the intellectual wants of the people, that it has 
never striven to interest them in anything which has not a remote 
bearing upon politics. One looks in vain in any of the up-country 
papers to find an article dealing with philosophical] subjects, and 
hardly ever does one happen upon one that attempts to tell the 
reader something about the common matters of daily life or to give 
the Boer an insight into the history of not only his own but other 
countries, not only of his own but of other religious systems. The 
consequence is that the veld-dwelling farmer knows absolutely 
nothing about anything outside his catechism. To him the teachings 
of other religious denominations are heathenish, and the theory that 
the earth is round entirely unacceptable because he deems it incon- 
sistent with Joshua’s command to the sun. At some period of his 
life, it is true, he has to attend confirmation classes, and with some 
of the pastors it is the custom to tell their confirmation candidates 
about the Reformation and about the great historical events in the 
life of their Church, or even to dwell upon the more secular aspects 
of general history and to endeavour to get the lads to take an 
interest in their surroundings, an interest which does not end with 
the herding and shearing of the sheep and the knowledge of the 
toxic effects of certain veld shrubs. But these “Church extension 
PP2 
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classes,” as one might call them, are unfortunately too few, and it is 
usually the case that the lad returns to the farm a confirmed 
member of the Church, and with the very vaguest ideas about what 
he has learned. When one talks to the average veld Boer (and here 
one must carefully except the Boer who has come into closer contact 
with village life), one finds that his knowledge of things outside 
his special sphere, agriculture, is limited to what he has learned 
from reading the Bible and listening to sermons. It is not to 
be wondered, then, that he is prone to become influenced to a 
certain extent by his environment, and to attach, in a sort of 
half ashamed, half reluctant fashion, some amount of credence to 
what he hears from the natives who live near him. He falls, as it 
were, under the spell of the veld. The majesty of the desert which 
surrounds him unconsciously reacts upon his mind, and indoctrinated 
as he already is with a religion that has so much that is morbid and 
tragic in it, he is particularly influenced by those superstitions that 
deal with the supernatural, with the mysterious, and with the vague. 
He has never been taught to reason on spiritual things. His mind 
is too much saturated with his own doctrines, with Old Testament 
teaching which allows him to credit the story of the witch of Endor 
and the possibilities of miracles, to permit him to deny absolutely what 
he hears alleged by the native “snake doctors,” who throw bucks’ 
bones to foretell the future and divine coming events by the changes 
of the moon. In every case of immature philosophical development 
one finds a readiness to believe in omens and signs, and the veld 
Boer is no exception to the rule. There is so much that is strange 
and inexplainable in his environment, so much that is mysterious 
in the veld itself, that he has some excuse for his smaller supersti- 
tions, and when one takes into consideration the fact that education, 
in the real sense of the word, has not yet reached him, one can 
easily conceive that his folklore has been influenced to a very 
large extent by his conditions of life and by the want of association 
with a more intellectual class of people than the Khoi-khoing. 

It is not very easy to collect folk-tales in the Cape Colony, and 
in my attempts to take down from the lips of the farmers themselves 
their stories of supernatural manifestations and uncanny experiences 
I have generally found them exhibit a degree of reticence and shy- 
ness which was entirely absent when they spoke about other matters. 
Perhaps this was due to the fact that in their language, in the Zaa/, 
there are not many words which express spiritual ideas correctly, 
and that they thus found a difficulty in describing their impres- 
sions. When one came to purely fairy-tales, this difficulty did not 
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exist. The Zaa/,as isthe case with all dialects, is rich in diminutives 
which may be made to express almost every feeling, from contempt 
and hatred to the purest affection and regard. When one listens to 
a Boer boy telling the old tales of Antjie Somers (a semi-historical 
personage who serves to supply the want of a South African bogey- 
man) or of the lizard who lost his tail and married the scorpion’s 
daughter, one cannot but admire the variety of synonyms which he 
contrives to introduce into his recital, and the striking and almost 
epical descriptiveness which he gives to the story. But once 
approach the sterner subjects, once touch upon death, and this 
perspicuity and clearness vanish and give way to an incoherent and 
ambiguous collection of abstract sayings which is scarcely worthy of 
the name of a tale. A native, on the other hand, though he prefers 
to talk on less uncanny matters, when he does condescend to 
expatiate on the supernatural is hindered by no such shyness, and 
he usually succeeds in giving a far more creditable account of a 
psychical manifestation than the white man is able to give. For all 
that, however, the Cape Boer has a firm belief in the supernatural, 
and the darkness of the veld gives him many an example to adorn 
his tale, hampered as he is by the want of an adequate phraseology 
in which to put his thoughts into language. . 

One of the most interesting and curious superstitions that obtain 
amongst the veld Boers is that concerning the “ man born with the 
helmet.” The belief is that certain children—boys for preference, 
though there are cases in which girls have been endowed with 
similar powers—are born with a skull-cap membrane which persists 
until the child is a few days old and defies removal. Some authori- 
ties allege that the forcible removal of this foetal membrane will 
result in the permanent mental disablement of the child. The child 
who has been born with the “ 4e/m” gradually acquires the power of 
foreseeing the future ; but this power is limited to seeing visions of 
death and sickness which ends in death. The acquisition of it is 
entirely involuntary, and is attended with a considerable degree of 
uneasiness and mental pain, and the boy can never rid himself of 
the singular feelings which accompany it. S——, a young man 
who had received a fairly good education and had passed some of 
the elementary examinations, and who ultimately entered the Civil 
Service, had been told by his ayah or nurse that he had been born 
with the helmet, and alleged that he could foretell the future. In 
course of time, however, he lost this power, although his younger 
brother, who was said to be equally gifted, retained it. S—— was 
a youth of more than ordinary intellectual capacity, quick and 
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active in learning, boyish and vigorous, a lad who indulged in 
athletics and became an expert cricketer and runner, and in fact 
was the very last person one would have suspected of possessing 
such uncanny endowments. He never cared to speak on the 
subject, and his schoolfellows good-naturedly chaffed him on every 
conceivable occasion about his helmet, which rumour had it 
his mother preserved with religious care in a trunk on the farm. 
I was unable to trace any authentic instance in which he had mani- 
fested his powers, but with Henny, his younger brother, the case 
was different. Henny, an equally boyish lad, bright-eyed and cheer- 
ful, suffered from bad dreams—a symptom of dyspeptic trouble 
which under ordinary circumstances would have been treated by 
a decoction of myrtle berries or by blue pills, but which in his case 
was taken to mean direct inspiration from the devil. Consequently 
his brothers refused to sleep in the same room with him, and Henny 
became a kind of freak who was allowed special privileges. On one 
occasion he dreamt that a relative who lived many miles away was 
dying. On a Friday night, he alleged, he saw a funeral procession 
passing from his uncle’s house and proceeding towards the herkhof 
or churchyard in the village where his relative lived. The boy, 
who was some ten years old at the time, described the pall- 
bearers and some of the mourners, and gave in addition a description 
of the coffin and its fittings. This manifestation of his wonderful 
power was regarded as an ungodly trick, and he received a sound 
thrashing for having dared to tell lies. On the following Monday, 
however, the family received information that the funeral had really 
taken place, and on inquiry it was found that the boy had correctly 
described some of the mourners, and that his description of the coffin 
tallied exactly with that given in the letter which announced the 
death of Uncle Ben. Henny alleged that when he saw the vision he 
tried his hardest to close his eyes and go to sleep, but that he was 
unable to hide the procession from his sight, and it appears that he 
only told his mother about it when she came into the room to 
demand what he was crying for. The story is about as well 
authenticated as one can expect to find it, and it is one of 
the most remarkable instances of this kind of second sight amongst 
the veld Boers of which I have been able to obtain information. 
On another occasion, it is interesting to note, Henny’s prediction 
was wide of the mark, and the favourite horse which he saw drowned 
in a gushing veld rivulet still lives to mock his amateur attempts at 
prophecy. The boy made no secret of his talents as a medium, but 
said that he wished someone had killed him when he was a baby, for 
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it gave him such pain to “see things happening.” He was regarded 
with a sort of respectful awe by his family, who in time came to 
believe implicitly in his foretellings. As he grew older his powers 
seemed to fade, and when he went to college the only remarkable 
feat which he achieved in the soothsaying line was to foretell a 
special holiday which was unexpectedly given some days after- 
wards. 

The man born with the helmet not only has the power of fore- 
seeing the future, but has also the power of communicating his 
knowledge to a bystander under certain conditions. For instance, 
if you wished to know whether a dear friend was alive and well, you 
had only to ask the man with the helmet to allow you to look over 
his left shoulder under the light of the full moon. If your friend 
was alive and prospering, you would see nothing ; if, on the contrary, 
he was ailing and his sickness was deadly, you would see his ghost, 
a white misty exhalation that floated towards the moon. His 
powers were analogous to those possessed by the Scottish second- 
sight seers in so far that they were exercised involuntarily and often 
in direct opposition to his wish, and that his visions were generally 
of a tragic or morbid nature. He never foretold cheerful things 
(the holiday vision must be regarded as an exception, due probably 
to the contaminating influences of college life or the fact that village 
pastry was more easily digestible than farm cookery), and when he 
foresaw things dismal he suffered acutely and tried his hardest to 
shut out the vision. I have met farmers who were said to be 
endowed with the powers conferred by the helmet, but in very few 
cases was it possible to obtain from them any definite account of 
their feelings. Some of them were said to have preserved the skull 
covering which had given them their peculiar talents, and indeed it 
was believed that if such a covering were destroyed the helmeted 
man would die, or lose his memory. In the majority of cases the 
individuals were strong, hale men, untainted by any morbidly 
sentimental ideas and by no means of a melancholy or hypochondriac 
disposition. They accepted the matter as one which they could not 
alter, and believed that it was a peculiar power which had been 
conferred upon them by God, and that it was by no means in- 
consistent with reason. 

Death and dying could also be foretold by other means. The 
dol ossies (lit. mad oxen, or perhaps a corruption of dool ossies, dool 
being the high Dutch for wandering, a word which is, however, never 
used in Cape Dutch) in skilful hands could be made to show what 
was going to happen in the near future, and under certain conditions 
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could also discover what had happened in the past. Dol ossies are 
the bones of some animal, white-bleached by the veld sun and 
picked up under the light of the full moon. They are carefully 
preserved, and although sometimes used by the farmers themselves 
are generally employed by the natives, who are, however, frequently 
consulted by the white men. They are used in the same manner as 
dice, and the seer divines from the position of the bones on the 
ground what is going to happen. If they fall upon each other, the 
signs are usually good. On the contrary, if the do/ ossies fall apart 
and lie some distance away from each other, it is an omen of the. 
direst significance, pregnant with disaster and tragedy. 

In most veld superstitions the full moon plays a prominent part. 
To sleep with one’s head exposed to its rays induces madness, 
Insanity also results when one eats the marrow of a salted ox, or it 
can be temporarily produced by artificial means, such as drinking 
water in which certain veld spiders have been boiled. Ghosts prefer . 
to show themselves when the moon is full, and generally elect to be 
seen at cross-roads where several footpaths join. Also when a dog 
barks and the moon is full a death will take place before another 
full moon, and the ticking of the death-watch is more to be feared 
at full moon than at other times. The belief in the malignity of 
the death-tick is as fully established in the Cape Colony as it is in 
certain parts of England, and is probably a survival of old times, for 
nothing analogous to it can be foundamongst the native races. I have 
found farmers who implicitly believed in its warning, while their native 
servants scoffed at the idea that a crikie (cricket) could foresee death, 
forgetting that their own superstitions were even more absurd. The 
native believes in other goggas' which are able to give signs, but 
few of these can presage anything concerning death. The devil bee 
(Acherontia atropos, L.), for instance, is a fearful animal which stings 
a person to death and, moreover, has a revengeful disposition which 
makes it follow its enemy relentlessly with the persistent impudence 
of a Hamadryad. The farmers, again, attach much importance to 
the ticking of the little beetle behind the wainscoting, and I know 
of one case at least where an educated man, a Civil Commissioner of 
an up-country district, firmly believed that the death-tiek had warned 
him of the impending dissolution of his wife and daughter. 

There are certain burial customs which prevail amongst the veld 
Boers which are interesting, for they point to the influence which 
European traditions have had upon the Boer’s mind. One of these 


1 Goggas. The word gogga is almost untranslatable, but may be taken to 
mean insects, or generally ‘creeping things ” good or bad, but usually bad. 
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is the custom of holding arvals or death feasts after the funeral of a 
near relative. Arvals used to be common at one time, but nowadays 
it is almost impossible to find a record of one. They have died out 
just as that far more laudable and picturesque ceremony, the con- 
secration of a new dwelling-house, has died out, but in their day 
they were events of importance. I never attended one and have no 
recollection of hearing of one held in my district, but I distinctly 
remember the many tales which the elders of my father’s congre- 
gation could tell about them. A favourite dish in the Cape Colony 
is Geele rys en rasyntjies (curried rice and raisins), which in some 
parts is still known by the unsavoury name of degrafnis rys (funeral 
rice), because it was the staple dish at such feasts. Lately its name 
has been changed into Fandisi rys (auction rice), because it figures 
largely on the bill of fare at auctions where according to the 
advertisements “free refreshments will be provided.” In Brand’s 
“ Antiquities ” many of the accounts of arvals in England might almost 
serve as descriptions of the similar feasts held in the Cape Colony in 
olden times. It was customary to hold these feasts immediately 
after the funeral, though in some cases the tables were spread while 
the corpse was still lying in the back room. Tradition tells of one 
Harmse, whose wife made a grand arval while he was lying, as she 
supposed, dead in the duite kamer, and who walked into the dining- 
room in his is Aéeere (lit. coffin clothes) and scared away all the 
guests. The custom, if not directly a remnant of European usage, 
probably owed its origin to the fact that the farms were much 
further apart from each other fifty years ago than they are now, and 
in consequence those who wished to attend the funeral at some 
particular farm had to travel long distances and could not take their 
provisions with them. For a similar reason auction feasts are still 
held, and at the Communion services which now and then take place 
on the farms the table is always spread, and all are welcome to a 
slice of meat and a plateful of vegetables. 

Death itself is regarded with particular solemnity by the veld 
dwellers, and when a death takes place the farm is for the time 
being in a state of rest. The body is carefully washed, and dressed 
in its shroud. Many farmers still keep their coffins ready in the 
loft, together with their coffin clothes—a custom which dates from 
the time when it was difficult to obtain the services of a carpenter 
to make the coffin, or when proper wood was not so easily to be 
got as nowadays. In some cases the coffin serves as a receptacle 
for dried fruit until it is wanted. In others it stands amongst 
the lumber in the loft, and little attention is paid to it until it 
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is evident that the owner will require it. There is something 
uncomfortably gruesome in the idea of having one’s coffin looked to 
when one is lying ill, yet that is by no means infrequently the case. 
Some of the older farmers preserve large Georgian pennies. which 
they exchanged with their wives on their marriage-day. These are 
put over their eyes when they are coffined and a bandage is tightly 
bound across the forehead, giving the corpse a peculiarly repulsive 
and uncanny look. The coffining is always done with respectful 
solemnity and generally in silence. Flowers are rarely put into the 
coffin itself, though a sprig of myrtle or jasmine is sometimes placed 
between the fingers of the dead, and wreaths are always to be 
seen on the grave. In some of the older graves the bodies were 
buried in an upright position and with a Bible placed between the 
hands ; but this custom has entirely ceased, and the coffin is now 
always lowered into the grave and placed flat on the ground. At 
the funeral the pastor or a friend conducts the service, which is 
usually short and pithy. The nearest relatives take up handfuls of 
mould and throw it upon the coffin before it is covered, and subse- 
quently a simple slate stone or marble slab is placed over the 
mound. 

I have not been able to ascertain whether there exist any 
peculiar superstitions amongst the veld Boers regarding the dead 
body itself or not—such, for instance, as the belief mentioned by 
Chambers that non-stiffening of the corpse presages another death in 
the family. In those cases where vigor mortis sets in very late 
the farmers look upon it as a peculiarity due to the disease, and 
not as something which needs a supernatural explanation. Some 
of the older farmers claim that they can accurately tell whether 
a sick man is going to die or not by feeling his finger tips, 
a shrinking of the finger nails being claimed as a certain sign 
of impending dissolution. This, however, can scarcely be regarded 
as a superstition. In matters pertaining to disease many of the 
veld Boers have become exceedingly skilful, and some of their 
theories merit the attention of investigators. One of the most 
serious diseases amongst them is leprosy, now happily almost 
extinct ; and it is remarkable that they have various theories to 
account for its origin, one of the most common being that the victim 
of the malady ate a certain food or plant and caught cold afterwards. 
One of the lepers whom I talked to told me that he had contracted 
the disease because he had eaten dried meat and then swum across a 
river. 

It is when one comes to the real inhabitants of the veld, to 
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the men who have lived upon its wastes all their life long and who 
have unconsciously become saturated with its influences and sodden 
with its peculiar fascination, that one realises to the full how potent 
these influences are in the shaping of primitive superstition and folk- 
lore. The Boer came to the veld already in possession of a folklore 
of his own, and his religion, terribly earnest and strict as it was, with 
its rigid Calvinistic tenets and its stern uncompromising teaching of 
the nothingness of human hopes and human aspirations, strengthened 
him, for a time at least, against the influences of his new environ- 
ment. He gradually lost remembrance of his past. The stories of 
his childhood faded away or grafted themselves upon the stocks of 
native legend and aboriginal myths. Bit by bit, little by little, slowly 
and gradually and without his being conscious of it, the Boer began 
to assimilate the folklore of the veld into one of his own, shaping it, 
however, into a new line so as to make it somewhat more consistent 
with what he had been taught and more consonant with the religious 
notions he held. With the Bushman it was far otherwise. His 
history is hidden in the gossamer veils of the past, and no one, 
neither anthropologist nor philologist, has succeeded in telling us 
more about him than he himself has condescended to inform us. 
Mysterious as the veld itself, interesting as his environment, taciturn 
and sombre stands the Bushman; but when his taciturnity grows 
fainter, under the spell of kindness and an unlimited supply of 
tobacco, he reveals to us more than any other veld dweller can 
reveal, and more, perhaps, than we ever dreamed he could tell us. 
For upon him the influences of the veld have worked strongly, 
strangely. So powerfully have they exerted themselves that they 
have left their mark upon his language, upon his face and figure, 
and above all upon his mind. And yet, when one comes to 
examine his conceptions of death and life, of the grand, grave 
mysteries of being, of time and eternity, one realises that it was not 
because of his low mental and intellectual development that these 
influences have left their mark upon him, but rather because of his 
peculiarly sensitive—one may almost say refined—character. The 
prevalent idea that the Bushman is the lowest type of humanity, 
made a little superior to the gorilla and an ace lower than the chim- 
panzee, is one that cannot be maintained when once his folklore is 
examined. It is an idea founded on his taciturnity, his standoffish- 
ness, possibly on his physical characteristics, his diminutive brain 
capacity, and the fact that he led a wandering Ishmaelitic life, con- 
sorting with the red meerkats and eating veld carrion and the roots 
which he grubbed up from the hard karroo. Half a century ago the 
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late Dr. Bleek, than whom no man has ever studied the Bushman 
more earnestly and more sympathetically, pointed out how erroneous 
such an idea was, and since then other observers have devoted their 
attention to the study of Bushman legends and have shown how 
much Bleek was in the right when he entered the lists as apologist for 
the maligned Khoi-khoi. : 

In the magnificent collection of the late Sir George Grey in the 
South African Public Library at Cape Town is a manuscript collec- 
tion of Bushman fables and tales collected by the Rev. Mr. Kronlein, 
a missionary of the Barmen Society, during his labours amongst the 
Namaqua Hottentots. Mr. Kronlein’s MSS., which fill sixty-five 
closely written quarto pages, contain fragmentary passages in the 
*Nusa (Cisgariepian of Bleek) language of the nomad Bushmen, and 
these are for the greater part verbatim notes of conversations with 
the natives themselves. James Alexander as early as 1835 drew 
attention to the existence of Bushman literature and gave some 
account of their tales,! but it remained for the missionaries, animated 
by the example and precept of Grey, to collect the scattered legends 
and write them down. Casalis and Knudsen commenced the work 
and Dr. Bleek devoted most of his time to it, and since then 
Dr. Hahn, an able and energetic philologist, has continued the study 
of Bushman folklore and has published several highly interesting 
articles on the subject. Kronlein’s manuscript, however, was the 
first reliable source of information, and it came as a surprise to many 
to find that the despised Khoi-khoi possessed such a thing as a 
mind and could compose poetry and indulge in sentiment. Bleek, 
in his review of Kronlein’s collection,? pointed out that this literary 
activity of the Bushmen had taken a trend contrary to that generally 
exhibited by negroid races, and showed how similar the fables were 
to our own Germanic folklore. He did not attempt to discuss the 
question of the originality of the fables themselves as regards South 
African folklore, leaving it an open question whether at the time 
the missionaries wrote them down European influences had altered 
or changed the original native conceptions or whether the tales 
were unadulterated native compositions, but he premised that the 
existence of such a folklore amongst the Khoi-khoi-confirmed the 
primitive originality of the fables themselves, and pointed to a 
greater congeniality between Hottentot and European than between 
European and other black races. From this he argued that both 

1 James Alexander, Expedition of Discovery into the Interior of Africa. 
London. 8vo. 1835. 

* Bleck, Reineke Fuchs in Siid-Afrika. Bonn. 1862. 
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Hottentot and European had a common origin, although he admitted 
that there was not sufficient valid proof of common ancestry. Later 
on, however, he came to examine Knudsen’s translation into the 
Hottentot tongue of the Gospel of St. Luke (vol. i, No. 13, of the 
Grey collection), and made the interesting discovery that the Hotten- 
tot gender signs presented striking points of similarity with the 
corresponding Coptic signs, and a closer study of the matter led to 
his dissertation “ De nominum generibus linguarum Africae australis, 
Copticae, Semiticarum aliarumque sexualium ” (Bonn, 1851), in which 
he propounded the theory that the Semitic, Coptic, and other 
African languages had a common origin. It is not my intention to 
discuss the interesting philological points which this theory raises, as 
they are outside the scope of an article which attempts to deal purely 
with the more psychological aspects of veld folklore. It is, however, 
instructive to glance for a moment at the fables themselves and to 
see how fully they bear out the contention that the intellectual 
capacity of the Bushman stood far higher than superficial observers 
had declared it to stand. 

To appreciate correctly the value of the Khoi-khoi’s folklore 
demands some acquaintance with the peculiar conditions of his life, 
and above all with the high state of moral development which is so 
characteristic of his race. It is remarkable that a community of 
wandering pariahs such as the Khoi-khoi should have perfected 
a system of tribal life which is socially perfect, and that one of the 
distinguishing features of this social system should have been the 
high position which women held in the community. In the stone 
enclosure where the natives congregated it was the wife and not the 
husband who ruled. Outside the home circle, in chase or on the 
war-path, the man was free to do as he pleased, but once inside the 
kraal he became subject to the rule of his wife. The Bushman 
taught his sons a moral code which was as irreproachable as that of 
the Persians of old, and one of the prime factors which had in- 
fluenced the evolution of this code was respect for the women. 
The boy was taught not to lie, not to steal, not to commit rape or to 
harm his fellows, but above everything to show respect to his mother 
and sisters. The highest oath he could take was to swear in the 
name of his eldest sister, and the most unmanlike action he could 
be guilty of was to lay hands upon his father’s daughter. So high 
was the moral code of the old Bushmen that one searches in vain to 
find words in their language which will express immoral thought or 
describe immoral actions, and the very fact that in some of their 
collected folk fables (such as, for instance, the legends of Heitsi 
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Kabib) such words as “rape,” “incest,” and others occur makes it 
probable that these tales are of later origin or have been con- 
taminated by newer additions and interpolations. One finds, on the 
contrary, that they possessed words which expressed a degree of 
moral purity which a European cannot very well put into words in 
his own language. Hahn! tells a pretty story which illustrates 
this to the full, He had occasion when discussing divers matters 
with an old Bushman to refer to one of the native girls, and in 
speaking of her he incidentally mentioned that he thought her face 
was isa (pretty). ‘The old man, however, disagreed, and remarked that 
“ every girl’s face was isa, but such a face as hers we call anucha,”? a 
word which Hahn attempts to translate “ full of purity.” One has only 
to listen to a Bushman, to hear his tales, to hear, indeed, his mere 
comments on things in general, to realise how deeply his heart is 
stirred by sentiment and how truly he has a poetical conception. 
In his language one finds more than one word which stands 
for “love,” for “beauty,” for “purity,” “fidelity,” “truth.” He 
speaks of “dying for love,” “ dying like a devil,” and of “ living 
like a stone,” soulless, without being influenced by the environment 
which means so much to him, It is, therefore, only natural that his 
ideas concerning death and the life hereafter should be more poetical 
and less morbid than those of the whites with whom he came into 
contact ; and though it is true that he has never troubled himself to 
think very deeply on the question of immortality, and that in con- 
sequence his conceptions of life are tinged with a sadness which to a 
less contented and happy race must be melancholy in the extreme, 
he had contrived to encrust the little he knows about the unknown 
with strikingly poetical fancies. Death to the Bushman is some- 
thing different from what it means to the Boer. The hereafter to 
the former means here, in the present where he lives and works, and 
perhaps no race on earth believes so firmly in the truth which lies 
enshrined in the Benedictines’ warning : 


The hell ye fear, the heaven ye seek, 
Are in yourselves alway. 


The resurrection, so far as his knowledge goes, is confined to 
two things, the moon and the male ostrich. The one revives per- 
petually, month after month, shining over the veld in a blaze of 
silver that makes the rounded karroo nodules dazzling to look upon 

! Theophilus Hahn, 7sz ¢/ Gooam. London. 1886. 


2 I have not attempted to give the signs for the cerebral and guttural clicks in 
these and other Bushman words in this article. 
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—the other comes to life again when its tail feathers drop into a 
running stream and are purged of the blood that ison them. All 
other beings die outright, for all other things have sinned, and in 
the Bushman language sin, guilt, and wickedness come from the 
same root as death, and mean “that which makes atonement in 
death.” For man there is only death, and the manner of that death 
depends on the measure of his evil. Atonement, vendetta, revenge 
or “the doing-in-return” is human retribution for human wrong- 
doing, but to a certain extent the Khoi-khoi believes in divine 
punishment, for his conception of a divinity is as clear as that of 
a future life for himself is vague and undefined. Of evil and evil 
spirits he has a very definite notion, but it is questionable whether 
he has not been influenced by the white man’s “devil” in assigning 
certain powers to his evil genii. In the abstract “Supreme Man” 
(i.e. God) is superior to all else, but in the concrete the powers of 
ghosts and evil spirits, fawnfeet, and jackal-coloured beings are too 
terrible for contemplation. Therefore to propitiate the fawnfeet, 
which are literally the shades of those who have died a devil’s death 
(old people who have perished by starvation), the baby’s little finger 
is cut off and burned. For this reason also the mother has to keep 
a fire burning until the umbilical cord of the child falls off and the 
navel heals, and the sacrifice will be useless if metal touches the 
flame or the smell of meat floats over it. It is the evil spirit that 
gives presentiments and that makes one shiver all over when some- 
thing bad is going to happen. But the fawnfoot has no power to 
harm hereafter. His work is purely earthly, and consequently the 
Khoi-khoi sees no necessity for prayer. The natives, however, 
have never given a very clear account of their ideas concerning 
spiritual matters, and it is consequently difficult to define their 
superstitions correctly, the more so as the missionaries, animated 
no doubt by the purest motives, have put such constructions upon 
the simplest Bushman rites and practices that one cannot get any 
adequate notion of what the natives really meant. My own talks with 
Bushmen have convinced me that they have no doubts regarding 
their absolute oblivion, but owing to my ignorance of their language 
(which made it necessary to converse in Cape Dutch) it was im- 
possible to find whether they had arrived at any such philosophical 
theory as the Buddhistic Nirvana. Dr. Hahn, who has paid consider- 
able attention to the matter, does not express himself definitely upon 
the point, but what he has collected goes to show that though the Khoi- 
khoi has a belief in eternity (which in his language means “that 
which is without a point or extremity”) he has no fixed faith in im- 
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mortality except as regards the moon and the ostrich. He has various 
legends to explain death. I can well remember Outa Saul, a Bushman 
himself, though possibly not of the pure breed, telling me one variation 
of the story which is interesting enough to repeat. Outa Saul was a 
little man, typically Khoi-khoi in appearance, who herded cattle by 
day and smoked much dagga (hemp) in the evening, and who was not 
above telling the “ young master ” something of his past life, in return 
for a span of the hard Boer tobacco which lay in the “ old master’s ” 
store-rooms, He spoke Bushman fluently, but for the reason already 
stated our conversation was carried on in the Zaa/, and possibly there- 
fore his variations of the legend might have been influenced by what 
he had heard in church, for now and then, “for a change” as he 
expressed it, Outa Saul attended service in the mission church. 

“ Our little Lord in heaven,” said the Outa, “ once created (made) 
all things, you, little master, me, the sheep, and the white pebbles 
under the tiger krantz. And when he had made them he called the 
geitjie (gecko) and said to him, ‘ Little geitjie, go and tell man that 
he shall not die.’ And little geitjie went, but loitered on the way, 
taking pleasure in catching flies and eating wasps’ honey which he 
found in the holes under the stones. So the little Lord grew 
impatient and called the mountain swallow (bee-eater, Merops 
apiaster) and said to him, ‘Go you now, little derg swaa/, and say 
to man, “ You shall die.”’ And the mountain swallow flew away and 
gave his message first, and that is why we all must die—you, little 
master, and I and my sheep. Goodness!” 

In Kronlein’s MSS. the legend is as follows: “Once upon 
a time the moon in heaven sent an insect to man on earth, saying, 
‘Go tell man, as I die and dying live, so also shall ye die, and 
dying live again.’ The insect went and on its way was overtaken 
by a hare, who asked it what it was going to do. So the insect said, 
‘I am sent by the moon to tell man that even as she dies and 
lives again so also shall he die and live again.’ And the hare said, 
‘I am of fleeter foot. Let me carry the message.’ But on the way 
he forgot the message, so when he came to man he said, ‘Moon 
says, as she dies and dying perishes, so also shall all of you die, and 
dying come wholly to an end.’ For this the hare’s nose was split by 
the moon, but nevertheless death came into the world.” It is also 
the variation recounted by Alexander, who mentions as a fact that 
the Khoi-khoing may not eat hares’ flesh after attaining to man’s 
estate. Knudsen also tells the legend similarly. 

Outa Saul had many other legends to relate. He knew of the 
tale of the angry girl who threw wood ashes into the sky and thus 
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gave origin to the Milky Way, and he firmly believed that some of 
the stars were men who had been transported to the heavens because 
a girl looked at them in anger. He knew about the mantis, who was 
an incarnate evil spirit, although he was not quite clear as to whether 
the insect was the ghost of one who had died a devil’s death or 
merely possessed an evil and wicked soul. The mantis put bad 
thoughts in the side of one’s throat where one could feel the 
throbbing of the veins, and where, according to Outa Saul, the moral 
preceptor some people call conscience dwelt. When the sky 
became covered with cirrus clouds, Saul knew that a white man had 
died or was about to die ; and when one asked him how he could 
tell, he invariably replied, “When I am ghost I will know. Now 
I cannot tell.” He knew also that if a hen attempted to crow, it 
was to warn her owner that death was near and that the most 
merciful thing her master could do was to wring her neck. He 
believed in the stars and knew them by name, although he said some 
of them were the eyes of dead men who had become ghosts, but not 
fawnfeet, else they would be roaming the earth, doing mischief and 
playing elfin tricks with his sheep. As he sat over his dagga-pot—a 
little hole scraped in the hard floor of his hut and filled with the 
dried leaves of the leonotis, which he smoked through a reed—he 
never liked to talk on these subjects. But outside on the open veld, 
herding his cattle and leisurely carving devices on his errie, he 
became much more communicative, and told the young masters 
many a fairy-tale and many a myth which time has not effaced from 
my mind. Most of these tales were interesting, and some of them 
have been taken up in Mr. Kronlein’s collection. Of those several 
show very well that the authors had imagination and some poetical 
genius, and most of them express simple home truths in simple 
language. For instance, there is the story of “The Lion who would 
not listen to his Mother,” which is admirably adapted to be taken up 
in a new anthology of moral tales, were it only for the lion mother’s 
lament with which it concludes : 


My son, oh my son, did I not tell thee 

Beware of the one who has pinching weapons ? 

Of him with the white dogs, 

Of him who walks quite straight, 

Who has sharp spears and envenomed arrows, 

Oh, strong son of the short-eared one, 

Thou yellow child of the lion tail, 

Son of her who eats flesh, 

Of her who drinks pit water, 

Why didst thou not hearken to what thy mother had told thee? 
VOL. CCXCIV. NO, 2070. QQ 
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.. Another -tale is that of the hyena whose children clamour for 

food.and the mother yelps at them : 

- ‘The fire threatens, 

Stones threaten, 

Assegais threaten, 

Guns threaten, 

Yet ye seek food from me, my children. 

Do I get anything easily ? 
a song which probably gives expression to the feeling which its 
author had in the old times when Bushmen hunts were a species of 
sport in which white man as well as black took keen delight, and 
when the struggle for existence on the veld was far stronger than it 
is to-day. 
All these folk-tales of the Bushmen, especially those which con- 
cern death or dying, abound in picturesque descriptions and in 
finely turned phrases. The lion, for example, died, “and his eyes 
were broken like a wind egg that is parched by the sun,” and Heitsi 
Kabib in his struggle with the Evil One “ breathed like the aard vark 
when it shovels up earth.” The star Achenar is ‘“ God’s digging- 
stick.” Alpha, Beta, and Gamma Crucis are the three lions which had 
been slain by the elephant. Orion’s belt becomes the three tortoises, 
who have, however, no special history of their own, and a man dies of 
starvation “like one who has eaten pigflower root ”—the pigflower, 
or Varkilom, being the common arum (Richardia africana, R.B.), 
the root of which when eaten produces an insufferable feeling cf 
strangulation owing to the swelling of the mucous membrane of the 
fauces which it provokes. Southey, in his “Commonplace Book, 
queries if the phrase “bitterness of death” is derived from the 
Talmudic legend of the angel of death dropping three drops of gall 
into the mouth of the dying man; but the veld-dwelling Bushmen 
use the same expression or a variation of it when they say, “ Death 
is like ghnarrah,” a peculiarly bitter astringent berry that grows 
on the veld. 

It would take up too much space to give in detail the many 
smaller superstitions of the Bushmen, or to remark at length upon 
the curious practices which obtain amongst them with regard to the 
burying of the dead. Enough has been said to show the interest 
which lies in the study of Bushman folklore in general and the 
deathlore of the veld in particular. Philologists have tried to 
explain the fables of the veld by syntactical reasons, by supposing 
that the Khoi-khoi language is essentially sex-denoting, and that 
consequently the natives have endeavoured to ascribe virtues which 
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they themselves posséss to inanimate things. But it is by no means 
an established and accepted fact that the language is sex-denoting, 
at least in the sense that Aryan or Semitic languages: are, and it is 
reasonable to. assume that the language, as well as the fables, which 
are merely the interpretation into language of the influences of 
external objects upon the minds of the natives, was moulded by the 
conditions of life and by the environment of the Khoi-khoi. No 
one who has lived on the veld and experienced the fascination 
which inevitably comes with long association with its surroundings 
can have doubted that it must have an influence upon the minds 
of those who live upon it, and the more refined, the more sensi- 
tive its dwellers are, the more susceptible will they be to that 
influence. The Boer, stolid and practical, and fortified by his 
religion, which has rid him of much of the faculty for seeing 
beauty in things which are not religious, has remained proof toa 
certain extent against that influence ; but even amongst the Boers 
one meets with instances where the glamour and magic of veld 
environment are not unappreciated. In the case of the Hottentot, 
who had neither a very fixed idea of a life hereafter nor an adequate 
conception of mine and thine as far as his relations with the white 
man were concerned, but who was highly impressionable to outside 
influences and endowed with a by no means rudimentary artistic 
sense which made him conscious of the beauties which he saw 
around him, centuries of veld life were bound to leave their mark 
not only upon his language but equally upon his faiths, his super- 
stitions, and his beliefs. One need not go into philological abstrac- 
tions to account for the modifications which this influence has 
tended to bring about. One need not go into the debateable 
question of the origin of the race. The facts are there. The highly 
developed literary activity, the mural paintings and clay-washed 
frescoes, and the fables and legends which one hears everywhere 
and which only needa student’s energy and an enthusiast’s pains- 
takingness to collect, all these offer sufficient material to enable one 
to say that the veld, by itself, did influence the men who dwelt 
on it, and that it did tend to modify their conceptions on great 
questions which have always engaged the attention of every race. 
White man and black man, living side by side, came under that 
influence. It reacted upon them, not similarly, for their natures 
were different, and the one had education and the knowledge of 
centuries of philosophical research to help him, while the other stood 
alone, with his bow and his arrow and his dog, to try to find out 
for himself how much the arid karroo, with its deep fissures and 
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sloping mounds, could teach him of eternity, of death, and of a life 
hereafter. Each influenced the other, but by the time the white 
man had fallen under the spell of the karroo, civilisation was already 
interfering and the newer influences were disturbing the calm 
serenity of veld life. The Boer has, therefore, never really had a 
chance of learning from his environment anything more than to 
make it less arid and more fertile; and as he stood on a pedestal 
and read his Bible and went to the quarterly Wachtmaal, he despised 
the poor Khoi-koi, still bent upon “idol worship and fetish adora- 
tion” (a gross libel, by the way, upon the Bushman), forgetting. 
that the latter had developed a higher moral code and a religion 
which, although it might not be as philosophic as the white man’s, 
was nevertheless satisfactory to its believer, and that he had 
dei eloped all this, not from what the past had taught him, but from 
his daily life on the veld and from the veld itself. 


C. LOUIS LEIPOLDT. 
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BIRD-SONGS, BIRD-MATING, AND 
OTHER MATING. 


) a 


HAVE recently been reviving my impressions of the arguments 

of Mr. Darwin and his disciples on what they call “sexual 
selection.” A great man hits on an idea which he announces 
tentatively, and very soon scores of disciples are dogmatising on it, 
It is very much the same here as Mr. G. H. Lewes said it was with 
physiological experiments. A great man hits on something new, and 
indicates proof by experiment, and immediately thousands on 
thousands all over the world are active to repeat the experiment 
uselessly and sometimes even cruelly. Mr. Darwin did not dogma- 
tise, he suggested possibilities; and especially true was this in 
regard to the point we have now in hand. Well for him that he did 
not dogmatise ; for the theory will not hold absolutely in any one 
particular field. But see how far they have gone. Dr. Westermarck 
thinks he has proved that all ornaments and tattooings on savage 
men and women have but one aim, to “aid them in courting 
successfully and being courted,” like the fuller colouring, it is 
assumed, on animals at mating time. But even there the rule has 
many exceptions, for, in some cases, where the cock sits on the nest 
as well as the hen, the hen is the more brilliantly coloured. All other 
aims or purposes, religious or directed to secure tribal unity and 
solidarity, are but secondary and subordinate, and this notwith- 
standing that with some tribes the women are tattooed but not the 
men, in others the men but not the women ; while some tribes, again, 
paint or make cicatrices on or tattoo children only a few days old, 
and these very children, as among the Australians—as Sir George 
Grey tells—are betrothed as mere children and have no sort of free- 
dom in the bestowal of their affections or in disposing of themselves 
in any way. There is left no room for courtship in our sense of it. 
Tattooing there seems rather thrown away, on Westermarck’s idea 
of it. Then there are many tribes which tattoo the women only 
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after marriage, or partially tattoo them after marriage, this post- 
marital tattooing standing to them as the wedding-ring does to us ; 
and surely, though in very exceptional cases the wedding-ring may 
be used ill, he would be a very, very strange reasoner who would 
argue that its primary purpose was to attract the miscellaneous 
regards of the other sex. In at least one case the name or sign of 
the dead husband is tattooed on the widow’s tongue—what do the 
Westermarckians say to that? Is that, even among “savage” men, 
a marking likely to attract the miscellaneous regards of the males? 

The subject is of more importance, both from the natural-history 
point of view and from that of human development, than it might at 
first sight seem, for the whole theory is based on the idea that the 
analogy between men and animals is complete ; that as the animals 
put on, through the action of involuntary laws, gay colours at the 
mating time, so do early or savage men, in a half-involuntary and 
inevitable way, put on ornaments for the selfsame purpose. Mr. 
Darwin, cautious as he was in some ways, reasoned himself into 
some very strange positions ; one, for example, was that man’s 
whole mental or moral nature had been developed from animal 
nature, and that if he were once again thrown into certain circum- 
stances he would fall back on the mere animal plane; a theory 
Mr. Grant Allen aimed at illustrating in many stories. One point 
they all lose sight of. It is very curious indeed that neither 
Mr. Darwin nor any of the very ingenious illustrators of his doctrine 
has, so far as I am aware, pointed out, not to speak of having dealt 
so far with, the modifying elements that must step into human life, 
however dark or savage, by the very act that human beings not only 
like animals beget, but form families—families and tribes following 
in a sense that no animals ever form. Early man’s greatest delight 
as well as his greatest terror circled round this. Before that he was, 
it may be, in so far like the brute, concerned only with the serious 
business of getting food and shelter and protecting himself against 
wild beasts ; with the advent of progeny all is changed. He becomes 
at one step a rude thinker; and he becomes distinctively a rude 
thinker because now he differs from all known animals in having 
laid hold on a crude altruism which remains with him. 

This is a consideration well worth being taken into account in ~ 
association with or in addition to the suggestive statement of Dr. A. 
Russel Wallace, which may well give pause to Darwinian thought in 
certain directions: “The assumption that varieties occurring in a 
state of nature are in all respects analogous to, or even identical 
with, those of domestic animals, and are governed by the same laws 
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as regards their permanence and further variation, is altogether 
false,” and in support of this I must add that the illustrations Dr. 
Wallace gives of the way in which the increase or even the existence 
of a variety is affected by the risks of want of food or scarcity of 
food are wholly convincing, and this, taken in connection with the 
further statement of Dr. Wallace to the effect that “man as we 
now behold him is different from the animals in that he is social and 
sympathetic : in the rudest tribes the sick are assisted at least with 
food ; less robust health and vigour than the average does not entail 
death ; and neither does the want of perfect limbs or other organs 
produce the same effects as among animals,” is conclusive—the facts 
pointing exactly in the same direction as we specially wish to go. 


II. 


One of the most pathetic things about animals, indeed, is that, 
with few exceptions, the moment the time of nurture—during which 
so much self-denial and bravery in defence of the helpless young was 
shown—is over, the brood or litter is not only cast adrift, not recog- 
nised as theirs by the parents any more, but forgotten so utterly that 
they will, if met with, not seldom be cruelly driven off and dealt with 
as enemies.! It is not so with man, and this fact introduces elements 
distinctive of human society and development, never found among 
the animals, or even the most remote hint of it. This idea seems to 
have made a great impression on White of Selborne, who thus writes, 
and in so touching a manner that I must beg leave to quote the 
whole passage, for which, I am sure, most of my readers will thank 
me. 

“The more I reflect on the cropyi of animals, the more I am 
astonished at its effects. Nor is the violence of the affection more 
wonderful than the shortness of its duration. Thus every hen is, 
in her turn, the virago of the yard, in proportion to the helplessness 


1 One of the exceptions noted above among birds is the beautiful little gold- 
crest, which builds so unique a hang-nest at the very tip of pine or cedar branch. 
It keeps the young ones all together with it ev famille as long as it can, till next 
spring in some cases ; and a very pretty sight it is to see and watch them ; while, 
on the other hand, the much-petted robin redbreast is one of the most cruel of 
parents, mercilessly driving off the young ones on being able to feed themselves 
from the nursing ground, and sometimes, it is a fact, the young ones are killed by 
the parents in this struggle, or one or other of the parents by the young ones. 

Though the goldcrests of our islands are usually residents, we have vast 
migrations from the colder north in wiuter, precisely as with the starling, field- 
fare, and some other birds. 
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of her brood, and will fly in the face of a dog or a sow in defence of 
those chickens which in a few weeks she will drive before her and 
Srom her in relentless cruelty. 

“This affection sublimes the passions, quickens the invention, 
and sharpens the sagacity of the brute creation. Thus a hen just 
become a mother is no longer that placid bird she used to be, but, 
with feathers standing on end, wings hovering, and clucking note, 
she runs about like one possessed. 

“The fly-catcher of the Zoology (the Stoparola of Ray) builds 
every year in the vines that grow on the walls of my house. A pair 
of these little birds had one year inadvertently placed their nest on 
a naked bough, perhaps in a shady time, not being aware of the 
inconvenience that would follow, But a hot season coming on 
before the brood was half fledged, the reflection from the wall became 
insupportable, and must inevitably have destroyed the tender young 
had not affection suggested an expedient and prompted the parent 
birds to hover over the nest all the hotter hours, while with wings 
expanded and mouths gasping for breath, they screened off the heat 
from their suffering offspring. 

“A further instance I once saw of notable sagacity in a willow- 
wren which had built in a bank in my fields. This bird a friend 
and myself had observed as she sat in her nest, but were particularly 
careful not to disturb her, though we saw she eyed us with some 
degree of jealousy. Some days after as we passed that way we were 
desirous of remarking how this brood went on, but no nest could 
be found till I happened to take a large bundle of long green moss, 
as it were carelessly thrown over the nest, in order to dodge the eye 
of any impertinent intruder.” 

The chaffinch will sometimes do the same thing, weaving the 
most elaborately careless screen eyes ever saw over or in front of the 
nest if observed or if the situation turns out more exposed than was 
expected ; and all this without any hope or expectation of reward in 
lifelong recognition which man has joys in. There is this “ great 
gulf fixed” between man and the lower animals which must, when 
closely looked into, invalidate much of the theorising which would 
fain slump them up together under a law of sexual selection or any 
other such law. . 


III. 
Alexander Smith in his “ Life Drama” has a fine image : 


As music is to marching men, 
So song is to humanity. 
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Love-songs are often fine marching songs, as witness “The girl I 
left behind me.” The analogy with the songs of birds and fighting 
is exact. Their love-song not seldom is their war-song, only sung in 
a rather higher or sharper key. They will sing when fighting, but 
invariably there is this touch of shrillness. Linnets in pairing time 
sometimes fight as sparrows do, and will sing when fighting, only 
then the recurrent #-a, #-a in their song is in especial much 
sharper. 

I insert here a scrap from an article of Mr. Witchell in Anow- 
Zedge, with which I agree, only emphasising the fact that I do not 
think Mr. Witchell sufficiently estimates the general shrillness in 
tone then. 

“ If a singing robin be watched, and especially in autumn, he will 
be seen to attack any other singing robin which may be near; yet 
the birds will be singing all the while, and their songs will be like the 
ordinary songs of the species, though a trifle sharper in tone. The 
music is evidently intended to convey the animosity of the birds. 
The hedge-sparrow twitters in quite a subdued tone when fighting ; 
yet it nevertheless seems to be singing. The willow-wren sings its 
ordinary song when about to attack arival. The chiffchaff, however, 
does not employ his cheerful strain on the like occasion. The 
nightingale is somewhat pugnacious, and I have several times seen 
two fighting (I once saw three), but no song notes were then given.” 

Mr. Hudson in his most interesting book, “The Naturalist in 
La Plata,” has a most able and suggestive chapter entitled ‘“ Music 
and Dancing in Nature.” There he certainly gives no sanction to 
the idea that birds’ songs or that even birds’ dancings and social cele- 
brations are in any way special to periods of love and sexual selection, 
finding instances, full and many, of such ebullitions of gladness even 
after pairing ; and he cites, as well he may, as illustrative here, and 
as completely refuting the notion of such performances having for 
end only sexual selection, the case of the spur-winged lapwing, which 
indulges in a most remarkable triple dance. “Two birds already 
mated,” he tells, “call in a third to complete the set.” Here, in 
regard to none of the three can the sexual selection theory at all 
apply. He gives illustrations, by fine engravings, of the dance of the 
Ypecaha rails, of the wing display of jacanas showing effectually the 
arrangement of “ grouped wings,” and also cites the proceedings of 
the scissor-tail tyrant bird and the woodhewers (or Dendrocolaptida). 
His definite results may be thus summed up, that “when courtship 
begins it increases the beauty and vigour of the performances, but it 
does not originate them.” Some exceptional cases there are as to 
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song indeed ; “ some birds that are good melodists sing in a feeble, 
disjointed manner during courtship,” this being true of one of the 
mocking birds of La Plata, not to name others, He also remarks 
very aptly that some of the male migrant birds on recovering from 
the effects of a long journey after arrival burst out into glad strains of 
song (and very noticeably is this the case, as we have ourselves over 
and over again observed, with the earliest to return of our migrants, 
the dainty brown little chiffchaff), and this days before the females 
arrive in our country. 

Mr. Hudson’s conclusion is that birds are subject to unmis- 
takable periodical fits of gladness—the cause of dancing &c. He 
tells us he has stood watching a flock of plovers feeding, when sud- 
denly one of them would run and playfully pretend to peck some of 
the others, and that then the whole group would give themselves up 
to the most uncontrollable fun, running wildly about pretending to 
peck and chase each other round and round, and so on. 

That was certainly the case with my canaries. Suddenly one 
would be seized’ with the desire to have some fun, and would peck at 
the tail or toes of another, then fly round the room, the pecked one 
following, while another one or two followed, and so on, again and 
again. The more cautious linnets, wondering and observant, would 
sit as if questioning each other, and then, overcome by the merri- 
ment, would join it in shorter circles; and then the canaries would 
settle, and in their turn look as though questioning and wondering, 
as though they said, ‘“ What have you little darkies got to do with it? 
The game isn’t yours, only ours ; so pray keep out of it or make a 
little game all by yourselves.” 


IV. 


The followers of Darwin have even gone so far as to lay it down 
that the whole aim, purpose, and motive of birds’ songs is sexual 
selection. This is almost fumny to one who has studied birds, their 
ways and songs. Who that has listened to the sweet, sweet dropping 
song of the robin in October or even in November could subscribe 
to this? Who that has ever heard a lark in January, while yet the 
snow lay in patches on the ground, rising, circling, and sending out 
his piercing notes, could credit this? Who that has paused in his 
walk in December to listen, rapt and grateful, to the mellow song of 
the thrush—made mellower almost as it comes through the clear 
frosty air—could agree with this? Who that has sat in his garden 
and heard the chaffinch, during some gracious sun-glint in the winter 


* Pp. 275-289. 
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afternoon, pouring forth his pleasant lay, could with patience listen to 
the scientific speculator heaping up his one-sided arguments to prove 
this? Who could credit this that has been enchanted by the sweet 
soft song of the little dipper, as the late Duke of Argyll had been (see 
“The Unity of Nature,” p. 81), discoursed in mid-winter from the 
stone, rimmed with ice, in the centre of the stream, and when the air 
is clear, keen, and frosty? And who that in a mild, fresh, frostless 
day of December, when a south-west wind becomes balmy, has sat 
and enjoyed the liquid, soft, gracious song of the wren, could agree 
to this? The songs of our native birds, not a few of them, in and 
even after autumn, when they have successfully passed through their 
moult, are less strong, varied, vibrant, and penetrating, but are cer- 
tainly softer, sweeter, more insinuating and mellow than even in the 
spring. 

A well-known writer in the Cornhil/, when describing “ My 
Pool,” takes occasion to celebrate the rich chorus of song with which 
he is treated in his visits there in mid-winter :— 

‘“‘ A quiet winter afternoon just before Christmas. We are enjoy- 
ing that ‘dark, still, dry, warm weather’ occasionally happening in 
the winter months, about which Gilbert White wrote in verse. There 
is a great charm in it. A charm in the short winter afternoon, with 
soft grey sky and mild atmosphere ; in the yellow of the damp grass 
and the sweet smell of the fallen and decaying leaves. The song 
thrushes are singing again now, morning and evening, not quite so 
full and gladsome a song as that of spring, but a quiet, hopeful 
melody, reminding one of that season to which earth and nature will 
surely wake. The robin’s winter song is heard in all directions, and 
we have, too, occasionally, the sweet wild strains of the mistletoe 
thrush ; the hurried song also of the wren ; the modest but cheery 
rippling notes of the hedge-sparrow ; and the chatter and whistling of 
the starling, though these three sing more in the morning. Truly 
the winter choir is a full one, as sweet, if not so rich, as that of 
May.” 

Father Gerard has most discriminatingly said, with precisely the 
same drift :— 

“ Brilliancy of colour sometimes manifests itself at a season when 
the selective preference of a mate cannot account for its genesis. 
The Redpoll, for instance, in spring, has but a faint tinge of crimson 
on its forehead, which develops into richer tints as the season 
advances to the time of the great moult which follows, being then at 
its best when the breeding season is done. A phenomenon of similar 
import is presented by the autumn song of the robin which cannot 
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be accounted for, like spring melodies, by the advantage which it 
gives the singer in securing a partner.” ! 

Mr. Waterton has these wise and well-weighed words :— 

“We are informed that incubation is the main inducement to 
melody in the feathered tribe. In disproof of this we have only to 
step out after sunrise into the surrounding evergreens, and there we 
are sure to hear either the wren, the hedge-sparrow, or the robin in 
fine song, although not a single twig has been laid or a piece of moss 
produced in furtherance of a nest wherein to raise their future young. 
Certainly, in this case, neither love nor warmth could have had any 
hand in tuning the winter lyre of these little sons of Orpheus.” ? 

And further yet, what of some of our sweetest-throated migrants 
whose note is heard in our woods and by our streams before the 
females appear? On the principles of the Darwinians they acta 
very foolish part in singing so when there are none of the other sex 
to hear them. Perhaps they would urge “ practising”; but, most 
unfortunately for them, these are just the very cases where they do 
not need to practise, and are “ wasting their sweetness on the desert 
air”’—in some cases the song is just as perfect at the first start as 
at the close of the season. Who that has kept cage-birds, that, 
save for the moulting time, sing many of them through the whole 
year, though they are solitary (and all the better if solitary with 
some) and have no view of females whatever, could go with this? 
What explanation can on their principle be given that certain 
cage-birds, some canaries, but also certain wild birds tamed, red- 
breasts for one class, will sing and sing lustily so long as there is 
bright light beside them? Some keepers of public-houses know this 
so well that they are fond of certain cage-birds, which give their 
song even up to closing time—the song, that is, to the wine, beer, 
&c. of their customers—so that they have night as well as day 
music if even they do not employ a band! Knowing that that genuine 
bird-lover and careful and close observer, Mr. W. Warde Fowler, of 
Oxford, had expressed himself to fellow-ornithologists to this effect, 
I turned to his latest book, “Summer Studies in Bird-life,” and 
found that he was wholly at one with me in this matter. So decided, 
yet so guarded and determined to press no point too far, is he that 
his philosophic sentences may steady and give weight to mine 
on this point. Here are his most persuasive passages on the 
question :— 

“It is, indeed, almost impossible for anyone who lives all the 


' Science and Scientists, p. 98. 
* Essays on Natural History, second series, p. 93. 
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year round among birds to accept this theory as an adequate ex- 
planation of song, as it is now used by many species; and I should 
doubt whether it supplies us even with a sufficient reason for the 
primeval origin of song. With all my reverence for the great 
naturalist, I can hardly persuade myself that his view is here entirely 
in keeping with the general tenor of animal life, of which the force 
and spontaneity and enjoyment are surely not all derived from one 
set of emotions. Persistence in singing long after the breeding season 
is noticeable in some birds, and is especially well known in the case 
of the robin, the common wren, the thrush, the hedge-sparrow, the 
chaffinch, the great tit; and a near relation of the yellowhammer, 
the corn-bunting, will also sing the greater part of the year—the first 
three in every month from January to December.” 

With these birds, indeed, silence is only observed during 
the severe stages of the moult in July and early August. And 
Mr. Warde Fowler well celebrates the autumn song of these :— 

“That autumn song is to me always peculiarly sweet and 
pleasant. It is the natural outpouring, I think, of high spirits and 
happiness, after a period of illness and change has been successfully 
passed. . . . J look on singing and courting as both flowing 
Jrom the same cause, viz. renewed health and spirits and enjoyment. 
I remember once at Knaresborough, and again in Nidderdale three 
years ago, in fine weather, finding every garden and hedge echoing 
with the songs of robins the first day or two of October; and had 
all these songs meant love-making or quarrelling, I must have seen 
something more of it than I did. And they could hardly have 
meant mere practising : if constant listening to birds’ voices can give 
one any idea of their meaning, then I think I have a right to say that 
these robins were singing from pure enjoyment of the autumn sunshine, 
of the abundance of food and moisture, of freshness of bodily health and 
comfort. . . . It is indeed hardly possible to dissociate a 
bird’s song from its surroundings ; and the robin in November, the 
blackbird in February, the dipper by a trout-stream, or the chaffinch’s 
tinging notes in March, all have a special charm of their own which 
is not derived solely from the melody of the bird.” 

But Darwin himself, unlike some of his followers, clearly saw 
this, and at least made the endeavour to meet it and explain it. 

“That the habit of singing is sometimes quite independent of 
love is clear, for a sterile hybrid canary-bird has been described as 
singing while viewing itself in a mirror and then dashing at its own 
image ; it likewise attacked with fury a female canary when put into 
the same cage. It is not at all surprising that male birds should 
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continue singing {to sing ?] for their own amusement after the season 
of courtship is over.” } 

“For their own amusement” here is not a happy term. The 
song of various birds seems just as serious in autumn or early 
winter as it does in the spring and early summer; indeed, the 
idea of their own amusement introduces a reflective self-conscious 
element such as on Darwin’s theory he should have been the last to 
suggest. 

But surely Mr. Darwin does not here wish to give the impression 
that canary hybrids are usually or necessarily sterile. I have had 
scores, and none of them were sterile ; and even if they were it does 
not by any means necessarily follow that they were without sexual 
desire—the two things are quite different—and I wish much I had 
had the opportunity to ask Mr. Darwin for his grounds for assump- 
tion of absolute sterility of this case. I write thus for truth’s sake : 
the case as Mr. Darwin states it of course makes for my argument 
here. 

“Canaries pair not only among themselves, they form con- 
nections foreign to their species, and, provided the analogy is not too 
remote, produce fruitful mules. . . . Mules of serin, citril finches, 
siskins, goldfinches, are fruitful. Their first eggs, however, ..are 
very small and the young hatched from them very weak, but the 
next year the eggs become larger and the young stronger and more 
robust.” 

In the section on ‘* The Canary Bird,” in “ Domestication,” vol. i. 
p. 295, Mr. Darwin speaks of “the hybrids as almost completely 
fertile.” 

And yet there can be no mistake about it that among large 
classes of birds there is systematic practising of song. Often when 
in the recesses of a wood you lie quite still suddenly you will hear a 
blackbird or thrush raise a strain different from the ordinary song, 
in that it runs on a bar of a few lower and:finer notes repeated and 
repeated. Sometimes it may be partially stolen from another bird, 
occasionally the nightingale. I have not heard any but what are 
called resident birds do this kind of retired practising, never the 
blackcap, garden-warbler, or indeed any of the warblers ; at all 
events not in the same set, methodic way ; it may be that they do 
their practising elsewhere over the sea and return here ready with 
what approaches to their full song. To settle that matter one 
would need to spend years elsewhere and devote day and almost 


' Descent of Man, p. §71. 
? Gould, Aly Canary-book, pp. 90, 91. 
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night to watching and listening. But what was my surprise just 
some days after having written the above to find in turning over 
the pages of odd numbers of the American Naturatist, in search 
of something else, to find the following in an article on “The 
Development of Bird-language,” by Samuel N. Rhoades, in March 
1889, p. 91 :— 

“ Among the North American Turdide are several species which’ 
habitually retire to more secluded portions of the forest haunt to 
rehearse, in critical undertone, difficult bars and passages of the 
favourite song ; and it is demonstrably true that the older and more 
experienced of these vocalists surpass the younger by reason of their 
long practices. In this respect bird-language has developed into a 
fine art analogous to the attainment made in bird architecture, 
as exampled by the play-houses of the bower bird and two Ameri- 
can wrens (.Zvoglodytes aédon and Cistothorus palustris) and in 
the ornate embellishments of their nests by the Trochilide and 
Vireonidz.” 

Here, too, it is plain that the devices of men in training birds 
and in developing fully the gift of song in them are already antici- 
pated in nature and practised by the birds themselves ; another 
illustration—and a forcible one—that, as Mr. Darwin held, if there 
were not in this way tendencies to vary and to improve in the 
creatures themselves men could do nothing in that direction. The 
bent is in the birds, laid there by nature, else men could do nothing. 
The dark-bowers used by the Harz and other canary trainers is 
anticipated in the retreat of practising birds, thrushes and others, 
into the more shaded and darker recesses of woods to try to improve 
their notes in solitude ! One of my pet linnets had quite a fancy 
for singing several canary notes, and when resting in favourite spots 
quietly would suddenly come out with a canary note or call (very 
different from the linnet note or call, kea-kea, tuckee, &c.) and 
would, once begun, go on repeating it carefully and critically till the 
canaries would look at each other and talk about it as though they 
said, “Is it possible that darkie can ever become really one of us?” 


V. 


Another very remarkable point may be dealt with here. Love- 
songs and kissing are not far apart, and, indeed, most frequently go 
together. Now I find Mr. G. D. Leslie, in “Letters to Marco,” 
venturing on the assertion—led to it by seeing two birds kissing— 
that “birds, I believe, are not much given to kissing” (p. 214). I 
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have been so delighted with Mr. Leslie’s books that I am reluctant 
to disagree with him, but here I must. I have kept all manner of 
pet birds, and have bred with almost all of them, having at one time 
or another got some fine mules. Will Mr. Leslie pardon me if I say 
that kissing—“ billing and cooing ”—is a most essential part of the 
breeding process? I shall not say that my observations are exhaus- 
tive, but in all cases of successful breeding on my part there has not 
only been the kissing, but even a real or pretended feeding, and some- 
times a great deal of it. In one case I put a fine spangled or lizard 
canary cock with a linnet hen, intending to set the eggs under a canary 
hen when I got them; but, though all the processes of breeding 
were gone through except the kissing, the linnet’s sharp beak rather, 
I confess, keeping my canary at a distance—a thing he never com- 
pletely got over—I had no eggs, or had only eggs that were without 
true yolks, and, in this case, was disappointed in getting linnet 
mules. Eggs, infertile eggs, are got from birds that have not under- 
gone the other processes of breeding, but have been kissed or fed 
through cage wires. My notion is, though I may be wrong, that the 
kissing contributes, in the case of some birds at all events, a certain 
decisive element in the production of fruitful eggs, and I am the 
more convinced of this, that the year before last I was privileged to 
witness the wren’s wooing, and after a great deal of dancing and 
pirouetting round the hen there was an unmistakable “ billing and 
cooing.” 

The habit of billing has been most noticed in the domestic 
pigeon, but the dove is in this respect no exception. As I have 
said, all the birds I have kept caged, at breeding time especially, 
largely indulged in it; and, even after it, if cock and hen were 
together, the former, just like a human being, would sometimes be 
seized with a sudden access of affectionate feeling and would éss his 
mate, and after that, for a considerable little while, talk to her, as 
though of past times of delight and rearing of young. Dryden 
speaks of 


The strong pounced eagle and the billing dove, 


and the “ Encyclopedic Dictionary” gives as the meaning of billing 
the act of joining bills as doves [and many other birds] “ do in token 
of affection.” So that this habit of birds joining beaks and kissing 
has given us, and quite correctly, a very strong idiomatic expression 
in billing and cooing. 

Mr. Witchell, in his article on “The Love-gifts of Birds,” im 
Knowledge for April 1899, gives no idea of the extent of this habit. 
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He says: “ When, before birds have a nest, and apparently before 
they have paired, the male gives the female morsels of food, it is fair 
to assume that this courtesy is intended as an earnest of passion— 
that it is, in fact, a love-gift. One of the indications of pairing by 
pigeons is the insertion of the beak of the male into that of the 
female, and this is accompanied by a shuffling of the wings exactly 
as occurs when the young are fed. Homers never omit this perform- 
ance before pairing. The male homer is passionately fond of his 
home, his mate, and his young. But though his mate is a model 
wife, he is not a model husband, and often, especially if a strong flier, 
he is likely to bring domestic troubles into the life of any unmated 
young female bird in the loft.” 

The thing is absolutely common to all small birds, soft-billed or 
hard-billed, that I have had the opportunity of watching before or at 
mating time, and, as said already in the case of all birds I have kept 
and bred, it was the invariable, and, I believe, absolutely necessary 
accompaniment and complement of other processes of mating towards 
the true result—progeny. 

I have kept almost all kinds of pet birds, and have most carefully 
observed them on this point. The true mating song varies from the 
ordinary song both in itself—it is louder, more insistent, and hurried, 
the notes heaped the one on the other—and it has special accom- 
paniments in action. The bird lowers his tail, droops his wings, and 
inclines to a kind of dance motion, swaying from right to left and 
from left to right, lifting his feet very high, and, like the pigeons, 
inclines to run round the mate with the head lowered, and I have 
seen a cock do this—a cock bullfinch as wellas a cock canary. And, 
if the hen flies away, as she will often do, when, as in our case, the 
birds have free flight in a room or rooms, then the cock will pursue 
her, singing shrilly as he flies, his tail spread out to the full and 
turned down, and his feathers raised on his head like a crest, which 
gives him quite a different expression for the moment from his usual 
one. Then again, when the hen is sitting on eggs, or still busily 
engaged in the work of feeding the young ones, the cock will often 
begin this kind of thing, which she very properly stops by setting 
up her feathers and throwing out her wings and “ going for him” 
(since she now has her exacting duties to attend to and has no time 
to waste in such frivolous indulgences). At no time have I ever 
seen a hen go for a cock even during incubation in this way when he 
indulged only the ordinary song—that seemed rather to be enjoyed 
by her—but when off the nest at brooding time often and often have 
I seen the cock run at and beaten off (nothing less) by the hen when 
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he began the other and true mating song; so that a difference is, at 
all events, recognised by the birds themselves, whatever the defenders 
and discoverers of sexual selection in all birds’ songs may say. 

No; neither close students of human development nor practised 
ornithologists and careful observers of birds and other animals will 
or can agree with the tendency of Darwinian thought when it would 
fain demonstrate that even birds’ song has no aim or purpose beyond 
the utilitarian and utterly prosaic one of securing the mate, not to 
speak of an accompaniment in the laborious work of rearing the 
young, which indeed, as Master Cockbird must sometimes feel, is a 
drawback on his perfect freedom of mating. Yet here it must, in 
justice to these creatures, be said that generally duty prevails, and 
the young are not deserted nor neglected. 

Tennant, in his “ Anster Fair,” has a very happy image, which 
much delighted Jefirey (see The Edinburgh Review, November 1814, 
p. 181), derived from the very fact of “ billing and cooing ” in doves : 

And as two doves of plumy-varnisht throat 
Sit billing in their dove-cot’s nested hole, 


Their liquid wee lips twitter kisses hot 
In fond commutuality of soul,' 


so his lovers rush into fond and close embrace, and kiss each other. 


ALEXANDER H. JAPP. 


? And, by the way, a small literary point here. ‘‘R.L.S.,” at one place, 
referring to Tennant’s ‘‘:Anster Fair,” speaks of it as a ‘‘ vernacular poem.” It 
is in no proper sense vernacular, as indeed the above stanza will show. Only 
such common and universally used words now as ‘‘ wee” and “‘ bonny ” are used 
init. ‘R.L.S.” had either never read it or had, for once, quite unaccountably 
forgotten. I do not think Mr. Sidney Colvin correctcd the lapse either, as he 
might well have done. 
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A FAMOUS OLD ITALIAN 
THEATRE. 


N admirable corrective to the sense of gloom and desolation 

left upon one by the reading in “ Pictures from Italy” of 
Dickens’s impressive account of his visit to the mouldering and rat- 
haunted theatre of Parma is afforded by the Wynn Ellis collection 
in the National Gallery, wherein reposes Ferdinando Bibiena’s 
painting of this identical Teatro Farnese at the height of its 
splendour. Nothing in the way of contrasts could well be more 
startling than these two records. Stolid and ill-educated must be 
the spectator who can look for long at Bibiena’s superb picture 
without feeling that the work conveys an especial message from 
bygone Italy. The essential typicalness of this ducal theatre can 
readily be conceived by bearing in mind that it was not until the 
middle of the seventeenth century that properly constituted public 
playhouses (and then only in Venfce) were known in Italy. Before 
that the indigenous drama was a delicate hothouse plant, deriving 
its nurture from the caprices of the nobility. It had moments of 
splendid blossoming, but its culture was neither sedulous nor 
rational. That transfusion of the red corpuscles of the people which 
endowed the Elizabethan drama with such wondrous vitality was 
utterly lacking in the anzemic classicalities of the Italian renaissance. 
What reflex of contemporary manners, or what comment on the 
seething life around, could be hoped for from a purely academic 
drama, compelled to evolve as best it could in the private playhouses 
of the grand seigniors, who looked upon theatrical representations 
as a matter of show and splendour, a thing to be resorted to on the 
occasion of a great wedding, or some such event, and then laid 
aside? To dazzle and surprise being the only aim, magnificence 
was attained by developing the pictorial side of dramatic art in 
conjunction with the sensuous charm of music. Here, in a nutshell, 
we have the secret of Italy’s lack of a great national drama, and 
equally of her right to the motherhood of the opera. Thus it was 
that at the time when the English drama had reached the height of 
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its poetic and intellectual significance, when the maturer plays of 
Shakespeare were being performed on a rush-strewn and tapestry- 
hung stage, the enervate Italian drama was still choked by the dust 
of ages, although the Italian theatre had already a sensible system of 
movable scenery. It was eminently characteristic of the Renaissance 
that the artists who supplied the scenic accessories were of equal, if 
not greater, capacity to the dramatists whose works they mounted. 
Side by side with the names of Dovizio, Ariosto, and Trissino one 
does not hesitate to place those of Raphael, Aristotile, and Peruzzi. 
Equal splendour of decoration reigned on both sides of the curtain. 
Let us not forget that Mantegna’s “Triumphs of Czsar” were 
painted to adorn the auditorium of the ducal theatre at Milan. So 
early was the science of stage illusion discussed and comprehended 
that a treatise on the subject, by Ingegneri, was published at Ferrara 
in 1598. What time William Shakespeare was giving “ Hamlet” to 
the world, the first opera had blossomed forth at Florence. Already 
a degree of scenic splendour had been achieved of which England 
was to enjoy a faint reflex in the highly ornate masques of the early 
Stuart period. In conceding to Italy this pristine supremacy in 
matters of mise-en-scene we but prepare ourselves for the surprises in 
Bibiena’s painting. 

As erected within the palace by Duke Ranuccio in 1619, and 
first made use of in 1628 on the occasion of the marriage of Duke 
Odoardo with the Princess Margaret of Tuscany, the Teatro Farnese 
of Parma was a vast wooden edifice capable of accommodating over 
4,000 spectators. Giambattista Alleotti, a pupil of Palladio, was 
responsible for its construction. Next to its spaciousness—and it 
was the largest playhouse of its time—the one thing that struck 
Addison was its perfect acoustic properties. Not only was it vast in 
proportions, but “at the same time so admirably well contrived that 
from the very depth of the stage ihe lowest sound may be distinctly 
heard to the farthest part of the audience, as in a whispering-place ; 
and yet, if you raise your voice as high as you please, there is nothing 
like an echo to cause in it the slightest confusion.” ! 

In touching upon the auditorium of the Teatro Farnese in his 
“Essai sur lHistoire du Théatre,” M. Germain Bapst points out 
that it was the last theatre in Italy to be constructed after modern 
ideas of ancient methods of seating. He might have added that it 
illustrated the parting of the ways, for if it was the last house to 
reproduce the ancient amphitheatre and orchestra, quaintly enough, 
it was the first to utilise private boxes much as we have them now. 

1 Remarks on several Parts of Italy, London, 1718, 
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Past and future met in a disagreeable architectural compromise. 
The boxes surmounting the amphitheatre gave isolation to the great, 
but were ill designed for seeing from ; and it seems not at all un- 
likely that they were frequently deserted in favour of the bare space, 
or “orchestra,” immediately in front of the stage, as indicated in 
Bibiena’s work. Many points of interest are presented by this 
pictorial record, the execution of which is assigned by M. Bapst to 
1725, a date quite a score of years beyond the mark. As early as 
1690, Ferdinando Galli, otherwise Bibiena, was in the service of the 
Duke of Parma, and in that year painted one of the scenes for a 
fantastic musical drama, “Il Favore degli Dei,” represented in the 
Farnese theatre in celebration of the nuptials of Prince Odoardo and 
the Princess Dorotea Sofia di Neoburgo. It was a very comprehen- 
sive production, for the action took place on land, on sea, in heaven, 
and in hell! Machinists and scene-painters were brought from 
Venice for its better mounting. The curious will find a copy of the 
rare book of this opera in the British Museum library. The illustra- 
tions show six of the scenes, some with elaborate mechanism of 
descending palaces, of flying angels, and of deities on moving clouds. 

The statement originally made in Bryan’s “Dictionary of 
Painters,” and somewhat incautiously repeated in Mr. E. T. Cook’s 
“Handbook to the National Gallery,” that the play shown in 
action in Bibiena’s painting is ‘‘ Othello,” is apparently an unjustifi- 
able guess based on the circumstance that the central personage is 
of undoubted sable hue. Opera, mostly of a mythological tone, was 
the only fare at the Farnese theatre of those days, and we have yet 
to learn of a musical treatment of the woes of the Moor at so early 
a period in Italy. 

With this painting as evidence, M. Bapst arrives at the con- 
clusion that the Farnese theatre was unable to boast a roller curtain, 
and that the scene was shut off by draperies raised by curtain bands. 
At the first blush this seems a very natural inference to draw from 
the presence round the proscenium of a meagre bordering of crimson 
drapery ; but more searching inquiry shows that corroborative 
evidence is required for the establishment of the conjecture. If we 
take a line through the early Stuart masques, as mounted by Inigo 
Jones in the high Italian manner, we shall arrive at the conclusion 
that the crimson bordering was merely proscenium drapery, and that 
a curtain of some kind was used as well. Besides being furnished 
with a curtain, Davenant’s masque of “ The Temple of Love” (1635) 
had a provision of crimson drapery round the proscenium, “ tack’d up 
in several pleats,” and fastened at each corner in great knots. The 
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remainder hung down in folds to the bottom of the pedestals. 
Three years later, a similar arrangement was seen in the masque of 
“ Britannia Triumphans.” 

In scrutinising the scene depicted—it was probably Bibiena’s 
own work, for it has all his characteristics—considerable allowance 
must be made for the gloss of composition. How necessary a 
certain measure of idealisation was in this case may be arrived at by 
examining a flash-light photograph of one of the most striking stage 
settings of to-day. Translated into another medium, the whole seems 
bald and flat. One feels oppressed by the drab theatricality of the thing. 
It will be wise for us, therefore, to look upon Bibiena’s depiction in 
the light of a design for a scene rather than as an uncompromising 
transcript of the scene itself. In the painter’s time the s/afond 
shown was not theatrically realisable, and the scheme of stage light- 
ing, sound as it was, hardly admitted of the effects indicated. 
After bearing all these points in mind, not forgetting meanwhile 
that this particular scene had to be constructed for rapid setting 
and equally rapid removal—for the opera of the period demanded 
great variety in the scenery—one arrives reluctantly at the conclusion 
that the masters of latter-day scenic art are only laboriously re- 
discovering systems long practised, and as long forgotten, in Italy. 
Lest it should be thought that my assumption is hasty and based upon 
insufficient data, let me add that there exist certain fine old Viennese 
engravings of eighteenth-century stage scénery, the work of Joseph 
Galli Bibiena, the worthy son of Ferdinando, in which the setting is 
equally grandiose and opulent with that in the National Gallery 
painting. Of one of these designs the best of our present-day scene- 
builders might safely be challenged to translate all its components 
into the stage architectonics of the hour. Personally, I never think 
of the glorious architectural dreams of the Bibienas without recall- 
ing to mind what Roscoe said of the Chevalier Giambattista Piranesi, 
who found it so difficult in latter days to obtain adequate employ- 
ment for his extraordinary talents that he turned for consolation to 
the designing of imaginary buildings, “ which rise pile above pile in 
towering sublimity, and present to the eye masses of architecture 
which the labour of ages could not accomplish, and of which 
the revenues of kingdoms would not defray the expense.” Profuse 
as it was in its ornamental and decorative aspects, the architectural 
art of Ferdinando Bibiena (1657-1743) and his brother Francesco 
(1659-1739) was not so impracticable; but it was a luxury that 
none but princes could afford. The genius of the brothers was 
frankly and unmistakably theatrical, and it is in theatrical annals, as 
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pioneers of scenic reform, that their memory will be kept green. 
Writing in 1736, Riccoboni informs us that “the two Bibienas, 
those eminent architects and celebrated painters, now alive, have 
convinced all Europe by their grand decorations that a theatre may 
be adorned without machinery, not only with as much magnificence, 
but with more propriety.” Hence a sudden alteration in the 
trend of Italian opera, which, in abandoning its magical surprises, 
relegated to limbo all the conventional gods and goddesses, with 
their equipage of flying clouds and descending palaces. Moreover, 
a masterly knowledge of perspective enabled Ferdinando Bibiena to 
institute the most vital scenic reform of modern times. Count 
Algarotti, in his “ Essay on the Opera,” authoritatively attributes to 
him the introduction of “ accidental points, or rather the invention 
of viewing scenes by the angle,” which he adds, “ produces the 
finest effect imaginable.” This innovation, dating from the close of 
the seventeenth century, was that of the oblique, as opposed to the 
old monotonous rectangular setting. Before Bibiena’s time the 
vanishing point was invariably placed in the centre of the horizon, 
and the scene so symmetrically balanced as to be icily regular, 
splendidly null. By shifting his vanishing point to the right or left, 
and raking the scene obliquely, Bibiena not only arrived at effects of 
unexampled picturesqueness, but gave to the scene an increase in 
both actual and apparent depth. As the system is commonly 
practised now, I may point out in corroboration of this that if in 
staging a rectangular chamber the scene-builder sets his construc- 
tion at the perspective angle instead of placing it square to the 
proscenium opening, the result will be that the wall so set becomes 
the hypotenuse of a rectangle instead of one of its sides. France 
has persistently claimed for Servandoni the honour of having 
inaugurated the oblique system, purely on the count that he was the 
first in that.country to demonstrate its gratefulness. Your French 
historian has gifts of research and wonderful. assiduity, but on one 
point he is painfully obtuse—he never admits of outer influences. 
Algarotti wrote too soon after the event for his authority to be 
impeached. In his eyes Ferdinando Bibiena was “the Paul 
Veronese of the theatre,” for, “like him, he enjoyed the glory of 
raising his art to the summit, so far as relates to the magnificent, 
and to a certain degree of the marvellous.” _ Unfortunately, his 
pupils perpetuated his vices of style without reproducing his 
virtues, and, great as was his mastery of stage illusion, his art died 
with him, 
W. J. LAWRENCE 
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POLLY. 


E slammed the front door and went down the garden path, 

muttering to himself (the most audible word being a one- 

syllable one, not fit for publication), while his sister sat at the break- 

fast-table with an aggravating smile of triumph on her lips, and the 
newspaper lay on the floor at her feet. 

The inhabitants of the little town of Z—— had long since vedi 
at the conclusion that it would be difficult to find a more disagreeable 
couple than Mr. Willett and his sister. They had spent all their 
lives together, and each year they grew a little more crabbed, a little 
more quarrelsome ; each year their interest in the outside world 
narrowed a little, till it seemed that they looked forward to their 
daily disputes as the one excitement of their otherwise monotonous 
life. 

They wasted no time ; the first daily quarrel took place at break- 
fast each morning, the newspaper forming a bone of contention. 
Miss Willett liked the Chronicle, while her brother preferred the 
Standard, so that their newsagent was driven wild by the con- 
tradictory orders which came for the rival papers, till at last he 
compromised matters by sending alternately the Chronicle and the 
Standard. 

If by evening no new cause of dispute had been found, the 
morning argument was rekindled and served again. But it was not 
difficult to find a new grievance, each was so decided to quarrel. 

Yet in their curious way Tom Willett and his sister had some 
affection for each other. Two years before the date of my story 
Tom had had a severe attack of pneumonia, and during his illness 
his sister had nursed him devotedly and patiently, sitting up at night 
and tending him in the day. When he was well enough she read 
the papers to him, and although she seldom agreed when he dis- 
cussed the news, she kept silent, closing her lips in a straight firm 
line while he spoke. He, too, was gentle during this time, and 
grateful for every small service. It was a peaceful interlude in their 
usual stormy but uneventful lives. But it was impossible that it 
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should last, and when, at the end of three months, the doctor pro- 
nounced Tom sufficiently well to go to his office, the atmosphere 
changed, clouds gathered quickly, and the following morning they 
quarrelled at breakfast over the newspaper. 

They had a brother in India, in the army, and on his wife’s 
death he had sent home his baby-girl for them to bring up. The 
child had lived in this atmosphere of bickering, the idol of uncle 
and aunt, and a new source of dispute between them. She loved 
them both, and could wind each round her little finger. She was 
married now, and living in India, and had a little daughter of her 
own, of whom she wrote anxiously, for the child was delicate. Since 
she left them, five years ago, the Willetts quarrelled more noisily 
than before. 

The first cause of dispute had sprung up before the younger 
Mary’s arrival in their home. Miss Willett was engaged to marry a 
doctor, Jim Harvey, a man lately come to the town, whom Tom 
distrusted and disliked, and against whom he warned his sister. She 
was a proud, reticent woman, and had resented his warning. Tom 
never gave her credit for much depth of feeling, but she loved the 
young doctor with all her heart, and would have deemed it an insult 
to him to make the inquiries Tom wished. That was the first little 
rift between the brother and sister, and it widened. Some months 
later a report spread that Jim Harvey was already married. 

When Mary heard the news she made no comment, but early in 
the day she walked into the town and went straight to the doctor’s 
house. People who knew her turned to stare, but she held up her 
head proudly, and bowed to acquaintances, stopping even to speak 
laughingly to some, and then passed on. 

She was telling herself all the time that it was an infamous lie, 
and that when she and Jim had laughed at it together she would 
hunt out the mischief-maker who had first started the report. But 
her teeth were clenched and her lips were white, for she had heard 
details which she knew (though she would not confess it, even to 
herself) must be true. 

The servant who opened the door to her looked confused, and 
said that the doctor had gone away that morning ; he had left no 
address, and said he was not coming back. 

Mary did not flinch ; she walked home again, and no one knew 
how she passed the hours she spent alone that day in her room. 
Friends who came to see her later on found her as usual ; slightly 
| colder, perhaps—that was all; and they thought her unfeeling, and 
said they had always thought she did not care. Only once did she 
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break down, and that was before an old friend who came in with 
open arms, and took the girl in a close embrace, saying simply: 
“* My dear ! oh, my dear !” 

But that was twenty years ago. After the first evening she and 
Tom had never mentioned Jim Harvey’s name. But the rift widened. 
Unreasoning, illogical as it was, she blamed Tom for her lover's 
treachery ; and he, after the first pitying impulse, resented her attitude 
without in the least understanding it. 

Little by little bitter speeches became more frequent, till their 
quarrels formed one of the chief interests of their lives. Mary was 
forty-five now, a tall graceful woman, whose handsome face would 
have been very pleasant if its constant expression had not been a 
fretful one. 

This morning Tom had Icft the paper at home, and Mary felt 
triumphant. But after a few seconds the smile left her lips and she 
sat staring moodily into the fire. 

The noise of wheels roused her, and, glancing out of the window, 
she saw a carriage stop at the garden gate—a most unusual event at 
this early hour, A lady stepped out, glanced up at the house, and, 
after speaking a few words to the driver, turned to the carriage and 
lifted out a child, who lay as if asleep in her arms. She came up 
the path and rang the bell, while the driver lifted a small trunk from 
the roof of his vehicle and carried it up to the door. A few minutes 
later the servant announced that a lady was waiting in the dru. “>g- 
room to see Miss Willett. 

The lady, who was seated with the child on her lap, tried to rise 
on Mary’s entrance, but the child whimpered, and she sat down 
again. 

“I hope you will excuse me calling at this early hour,” she said 
in a pleasant voice, “but I have just come from India, and have 
brought your little niece. The doctor ordered her immediate 
return to England, and as I was coming home I offered to look 
after her and give her into your charge. But how silly I am!” she 
exclaimed, interrupting herself; “this letter will explain everything 
to you.” 

The letter was from the younger Mary to “ Dear Uncle Tom and 
Aunt Mary,” and was blotted and blurred. It was as follows: “It 
has come at last. ‘The doctor says nothing else can save her, and 
that we must send our darling home. Dear aunt and uncle, I know 
how well she will be looked after ; but oh! it is so hard to send her 
away, and to know that we may never see her again. 

“TI would have written before, but there was no time ; the boat 
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leaves to-morrow, and my friend Mrs. Hardy has promised to take 
care of her and to bring her to you. Write often and tell us exactly 
how she gets on.” 

Then followed doctor’s directions and the address of a London 
physician whom the parents wished to see the child. 

Mary Willett read the letter through, then turned to look at the 
child. She was six years old, a little limp creature with waxen 
cheeks and large dark eyes, whose heavy lids were raised with an 
effort to look at the new auntie, then lowered, and she lay still, 
twisting her tiny fingers together. A lump rose in Mary’s throat as 
she stooped to lift the child in her strong arms, and a little feeling of 
chill came to her heart as she felt the delicate weight, and noted the 
languid indifference with which the change was borne. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Hardy, rising, ‘‘ I have fulfilled my commission. 
If you will allow me I will call again before leaving England next 
June, so as to be able to give Mrs. McIvan an exact account of 
Polly.” 

She could not be persuaded to stay longer, and Mary was left 
alone with little Polly, who lay on the sofa, where she had been 
placed, without making an effort to move. 

That was a strange day. A new interest had come into Mary’s 
life, and at present she was unprepared to receive it, She had been 
fond of children formerly, and had been very patient with certain 
boisterous youngsters, some of whom had come to her for sympathy 
their own mothers had not been able to give. But she had only 
known healthy, joyous childhood. This delicate, helpless, suffering 
bit of humanity was an unknown quantity to her, and she sat and 
watched it anxiously. 

The child seemed to want nothing, but lay still, with closed 
eyes, the greater part of the day, while Mary hardly knew if it was 
awake or asleep. 

It was November, and the day closed in early; but when the 
light failed Mary sat still in her place near the fire, her book and 
work lying near her, afraid to ring for lights lest she should disturb 
the child. Suddenly she was startled by a plaintive little voice : 
“Take me up, please, auntie.” 

“* What is it, dear heart?” she asked as she bent over the pathetic 
little figure. 

“Hold me in your arms as muvvie does, please.” 

She lifted the light burden and sat down in a low chair by the 
fire, 2nd a recollection came over her of how as a small girl she had 
sat thus with the baby—Tom. 
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Just then the front door slammed; Tom had come home. 
During the whole of that day Mary had forgotten him, and had 
never thought of preparing the unpleasant remarks which usually 
greeted his return. He came in abruptly, for he had not forgotten 
his defeat, and was fully prepared to make himself unamiable, both 
offensively and defensively. 

“ What's this tomfoolery?” he growled as he came into the dark 
room ; “ why is there no light?” 

There was no answer, and he struck a match and lighted the 
lamp, then turned to his sister with angry words, which died away 
unuttered. 

Two large dark eyes were raised to his from a small white face, 
and a weak voice muttered, “Uncle Tom!” Fora few minutes he 
stood, too surprised to speak ; then Mary pointed to the letter she 
had received that morning, which lay on the table at her side. He 
fumbled with it, then turned his back and read it through. Some- 
thing in the poor mother’s cry moved him, and he came near and 
bent gently over the child. She smiled, such a feeble little smile, 
and put out a tiny hand, which closed round one of his fingers. He 
stood still 2 moment, coughed huskily, unloosened the little clinging 
fingers, and left the room abruptly. 

‘That night the sister and brother were very quiet. Mary waited 
upstairs to see Polly fall asleep, and when she came down—quite 
ten minutes late for dinner—Tom had not appeared to notice it, 
though on another occasion such an event had furnished cause for 
argument for days. They ate their dinner in silence, and the little 
housemaid who waited on them confided to the cook that it made 
her feel ‘ quite nervous like to see them so gentle.” Next morning, 
however, each rose with the ordinary appetite for the breakfast 
dispute, and Tom had the advantage, for he was able to place the 
sharp things he had stored the previous day. 

The ensuing week was a strange one. A tacit agreement seemed 
to exist between the sister and brother that no sharp words should 
be uttered in the presence of the child ; but little Polly spent her 
mornings in bed, so that breakfast-time was as lively as ever. The 
evenings, however, were very peaceful. 

The London physician came down to Z » gave instructions, 
took his fee, and departed, desiring to be kept informed of the child’s 
progress. 

What a wonderfully large place a little child can occupy! Tom 
found his thoughts wandering from his deeds and wills to the small 
figure at home, and he listened in amaze to the endearing words 
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which began to fall naturally from Mary’s lipsp—terms she had never 
used to Polly’s mother, but which seemed to suit this fragile little 
flower. 

The ordinary relations of the uncle and aunt were never revealed 
to the child. No idea of their dog-and-cat life ever came to her 
innocent mind. Her experience of life was love, and she took it 
for granted that theirs was a similar one. 

One night she insisted on Tom’s nursing her, and when Mary 
came to carry her off to bed, she said, “ Kiss Uncle Tom !” 

‘They were taken so unawares, and were growing so accustomed 
to obey the small autocrat, that the kiss (a pecky one on the fore- 
head) was given before either realised it; then Tom blushed 
sheepishly, and Mary made her exit, carrying off the tyrant with- 
out looking round. That kiss gave each much cause for reflection. 
Neither had perceived it, but unconsciously the quarrels were losing 
their piquancy and a more peaceful atmosphere existed in their 
home. 

As Polly grew stronger—and the change, though slight, was 
perceptible—her commands were more imperious. It was not 
enough now that they should sit quiet in the evening. They must 
talk to each other. 

“Favvie tells muvvie all sorts of fings, and I listen. Haven't 
you somefin to tell, Uncle Tom?” she would ask. And Tom found 
himself relating the day’s experiences to Mary, who, being unable to 
carp, began to take an interest in them, and even to inquire con- 
cerning persons and things to which some weeks previously she had 
been absolutely indifferent. 

Then came something new. “Tell me what you did when you 
was little” was an oft-repeated request, and it was difficult to give 
any account of those long-past times without bringing in Tom’s 
name. On those nights, after the tiny tease had been carried off 
to bed, the brother and sister would sit silent, thinking of those 
days so long ago when they had been children together. 

Christmas was drawing nigh, and Polly was intensely delighted. 
She was able to walk about a little now, but was not allowed out 
of doors. She was soon tired, and would lie on the sofa or on 
Mary’s lap for hours ; but there was not the languid indifference and 
listlessness which had been so piteous to see. The small face 
looked less fragile, though still very pale, and the little limbs were 
rounder. 

“ Auntie,” she asked one evening, “shall I have a stocking at 
Kistmas ? ” 
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“ Yes, my precious, a stocking full of toys.” 

“Oh !” in great delight. “ And what will Uncle Tom have?” 

Mary gasped. So it was expected that she should give Tom 
a present, and she knew that there was no escape—she would be 
obliged to submit. Tom fidgeted behind his paper, and uncon- 
scious Polly continued: “ You can whisper, then he won’t hear.” 

But Mary could not whisper ; she had no idea what to say. 

“Don’t you know what to give him, Aunt Mary? Shall I help 
you to find out what he wants? I always do for muvvie. I always 
tell her what favie wants, and then I tell favie what muvvie wants. 
What do you want, Aunt Mary?” 

Mary said cheerfully that she wanted nothing. 

“Oh! but at Kistmas, auntie, you mus/, you know! Everyone 
wants sumfin at Kistmas. Shall it be a s’prise present? Would 
you like that ?” 

“Yes—no! I—— Polly, pet, you must come to bed now.” 

“ Oh, not yet; one minute, auntie, please. Let me tell Uncle 
Tom. Do come, uncle.” And then in a loud whisper, as he bent 
over her with a laugh in his eyes, which were so unaccustomed to 
laughter under their heavy brows, she said: “A s’prise present! 
What shall it be? A brooch?” 

** Yes,” said Tom mischievously in an audible voice, “a lovely 
brooch with pearls—pearls for peace.” 

When Mary came down after seeing Polly in bed Tom was not 
reading as usual, but sitting staring into the fire. He got up as she 
came into the room, stood hesitating awkwardly a moment, then 
took her hand, bent, and kissed her. ‘ My dear,” he said, “we are 
a couple of fools, and the child is right.” 

Then he went out of the room, and left Mary standing with a 
strange sensation at her throat and eyes. 

H. WILSON. 
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A VILLAGE CAMDEN. 


WO hundred years ago a Shropshire yeoman amused his old 
age—and informed posterity—by writing a history of his parish, 
which was characterised by Sir Thomas Phillipps as “ one of the most 
extraordinary topographical and genealogical works ever written.” 
And so in truth it is, and more ; for it is not the topographer and 
genealogist alone who will be rewarded by a perusal of this history, 
which, no less as a picture of life than by the quaintness of the author’s 
style, deserves to win a wider recognition. The MS. is entitled : 
“ AnriquiTYes and Memoyres of the Parish of Myovrez, Written by 
RichD. Govex' Anno Aitat sua 66: Anno Dit 1700.2—Nescio qué 
Natale solum dulcedine captat.”* There are several old manuscript 
copies of the work to be seen in Shropshire and elsewhere ; and the 
autograph original, which remained at Myddle till a few years ago, is 
now at Whitchurch, near Reading, in the possession of Mr. W. H. 
Bickerton, a descendant of the author. It was printed for the first 
time (privately) by Sir T. Phillipps in 1834, with the title of “ Human 
Nature displayed in the History of Myddle, by Richard Gough ;” and 
in 1875 a limited issue was published, with facsimiles of Gough’s neat 
pen-and-ink title-pages, plans of church, etc., by Messrs. Adnitt and 
Naunton, of Shrewsbury. 

Myddle is a village about eight miles north of Shrewsbury, and 
in the township of Newton-on-the-Hill Gough’s yeoman ancestors 
—all bearing the same name, Richard—had lived on their freehold 
estate for several generations. Our author was baptised at Myddle 
January 18, 1634-5, and buried there February 12, 1722-3, thus 
living through an eventful period of history, of which his memoirs 
contain many anecdotes. Though he received a strictly local 

? In no way related to the celebrated antiquary of the same name. The two 
families are quite distinct. 

2 It was begun in 1700, but it is evident that it occupied its author till the 
spring of 1702, and that certain portions of it were added by him in the year 
1706. 

: * Clearly a wilful departure from the original, as many of Gough’s apparent 
misquotations turn out to be, on a second view. 
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education (he was at school first in Myddle itself, and after in the 
adjoining parish of Broughton), he shows in his writings a consider- 
able knowledge of Latin, and has an amusing way of introducing 
quotations from that language as well as from English literature. He 
was probably ignorant even of the Greek alphabet, though not of 
Greek authors, to whom he occasionally refers through the medium 
of Latin, ¢.g. : 
Justitia in sese virtutem continet omnem.—A7iséofle. 

so that, while he had learnt to read and also to express himself in 
Latin, he could at least think Greek. He displays, moreover, a 
curious intimacy with legal technicalities and legal lore ; but chrono- 
logical considerations debar me from harbouring the theory that he 
“‘wrote Shakespeare.” Like Shakespeare, again, he appears not to 
have blotted out a line ; yet his style, if unequal, is always clear and 
attractive, its charm being due (I fancy) not so much to education as to 
instinct or native genius. He was naturally endowed with the qualities 
—and limitations—requisite for accomplishing his self-appointed 
task in a manner to delight the reader : a good, though not infallible,' 
memory ; an attention to detail wholly unconnected with the critical 
faculty ; and a shrewd judgment united to the power of felicitous, 
and the opportunity of fearless, expression. Perhaps his character- 
portraitures are among the happiest efforts of his pen. 

‘“‘Gough’s History of Myddle,” as his memoirs are usually called, 
though a highly prized and oft-quoted authority with Shropshire 
antiquaries, is practically unknown outside the county. Yet is ita 
most fascinating work, unique of its kind, but also well worthy of 
the attention of the general reader. ‘“ Among the rest”? the literary 
man will find there a refreshing absence of self-consciousness ; the 
scientific historian will be reminded (like Ezekiel) that bones, how- 
ever dry, can be made to live; while the pages abound in those 
touches of nature that appeal with a special force to the ordinary 
person. Indeed, though it is perhaps too much to say that 
Gough’s “ Myddle,” if more generally known, would take rank with 
those books which all are supposed to have read, it is at least one 
which all who read it are sure to enjoy. 

Enough, however, of preamble. Let the work speak for itself by 


1 He makes mistakes in proper names, and misquotes—a proof that he relied 
on his memory in both cases. 

* This idiom, which frequently occurs in Gough’s Myddle, is used in one place 
with a curious effect. Speaking of a certain only daughter, Gough says: ‘ Shee, 
being a great fortune, had many suiters, But among the rest shee was married to 
Thomas Hall.” 
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means of extracts taker haphazard from it. For you can open it 
nowhere without lighting on something good. The following 
passages from Gough’s account of the Rectors of Myddle will serve 
to introduce the reader to his manner : 


Mr. William Hollway, M.A., some time student of Christ Church, in Oxford. 
The transactions and occurences! of his time are fresh in memory, and, there- 
fore, I shall only say, that hee was a man short-sighted, but of a discerning spirit 
to discover the nature and dispositions of persons. Hee was naturally addicted to 
passion, which hee vented in some hasty expressions, not suffering it to gangreene 
into malice. Hee was easily persuaded to forgive injuries, but wisely suspiciouse (for 
the future) of any one that had once done him a diskindnesse. . . . Huic successit 
Hugo Dale, Art. Mag., aliquandiu Socius Coll. Aineanasensis Oxon. 


Ad Hugonem Dale. 


Dii tibi sint faciles, et dent tibi Nestoris annos : 
Casurum nullo tempore nomen habe. 

Sit fortuna tibi (plus quam tua vota) secunda : 
Dux es divitibus, pauperibusque pater. 

Ingenuz vires, pia mens, corpusque salubre, 
Heec (et plura) precor sint tibi dona Dei. 


Sic ex animo exoptat R. G. 


The “ tags ” from Ovid and Martial are incorporated in accordance 
with the customary method of that time-honoured—some, alas ! say, 
time-wasting—employment known as “doing Latin verses.” Here 
is another example of the old yeoman’s versification : 


I have shewed what Honourable persons have beene Lords of this Lordship, 
butt yet the King is Lord Paramount of it, and his Court Leet is therein yearely 
kept, togeather with the Great Court and Court Baron of the Lord of the Manor. 
And, therefore, I will here humbly take leave to breath out my well wishes for his 
sacred Majesty in a few lines, Si non ut debut, tamen ut potui. 


Ad serenissimum Ditum n?um Gulielmum Tertium, Magne Britanie 
Francia et Hibernia Regem. 


Vive, alter Solomon, patrize pater, orbita Pacis, 
Auctor opum, vindex scelerum, Largitor honorum, 
Gemma cozevorum regum, flos przeteritorum, 
Forma futurorum, Dux, Laus, Lex, Lux populorum. 
Prisca parem nescit, nec talem postera Regem 
Exhibitura dies ; Patribus clementior ullis, 

Vivito, przeteritis melior, majorque futuris. 


Whether the sentiments or the language of the above verses do their 
writer the greater credit, or which was the stronger motive with him in 
penning them—an unbounded admiration for his sovereign, or the 

1 The reader will. understand that all peculiarities of spelling, whether of 
English or Latin, as well as misquotations and false quantities, are retained 
without comment. It is assumed that he will prefer this course to seeing the 


word sic repeated ad nauseam. 
VOL, CCXCIV. NO, 2070. ss 
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desire for a little agreeable exercise of his own scholarship—it is idle 
to debate ; but there is no doubt of his sympathy with the royalist 
cause in the Parliamentary war. Of the execution of Charles I. 
(which took place when he was fourteen) he says in one place : 


. . the King’s party was vanquished and dispersed, and the King, by wicked 
hands, had lost his life ; of whom a loyall subject made this epitaph : 


Non Carolus magnus, 
Nec Carolus quintus, 
Sed Carolus agnus 
Hic jacet intus. 


This calls to my mind that of Charles the Great : 


Carolus, ut victo discessit victus ab orbe, 
Ulterius tendens regna beata tenet. 


After the list of Rectors comes an account of some of the “ Parish 
Clarks.” 


The first that I remember was Will. Hunt, a person very fitt for the place, as 
to his reading and singing with a clear and audible voice ; but for his writeing I 
can say nothing. Hee comonly kept a petty schoole in Myddle. There was a 
custom in his time, that upon Christmas day, in the afternoone after divine 
service, and when the minister was gone out of the churche, the clarke should 
sing a Christmas carroll in the churche ; which I have heard this Will. Hunt doe, 
beeing assisted by old Mr. Richard Gittins, who bore a base exceeding well. . . . 
The next was Richard Ralphs, a person in all respects well quallyfied for that 
office. . . » Mr. Hollway, in the roome of Ralphs, choase Thomas Highway, a 
person alltogeather unfitt for such an imployment. Hee can read but litle ; hee 
can sing but one tune of the psalmes. Hee can scarse write his owne name, or 
read any written hand ; but because hee continued all Mr. Hollway’s time, and 
has now gott an able assistant (viz.) John Hewitt, jun., a person in all points well 
quallifyed for the place, therefore Mr. Dale is pleased to continue him, altho’ hee 
is now litle more then a sexton. 


Turpius ejicitur quam non admittitur Hospes. 


By far the greater part of the book is taken up with an account 
of the various families living in the parish, for which indeed there is 
a fresh title-page, inscribed as follows : 


OBSERVATIONS concerning the SeaTES in Myppre and the 
FAMILYES to which they belong, written by Ricuarp GoucH Anno 
Etat sua 67: Annog: Dfi 1701. 


Cede Majort. 


The Church 
Is God s Inclosure, and noe comon ground ; 
Tis his freehould, and but our teneint. 
Tefts at will, and yet in taile, wee bee: 
Our children have the same Right to’t as wee. 
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After a learned dissertation on “peiw” rights (with citations of 
cases) the author says: 

I hope noe man will blame mee for not nameing every person according to 
that which hee conceives is his right and superiority in the seats in Church, 
beecause it is a thing impossible for any man to know ; and therefore, I have not 
endeavoured to doe it, but have written the names according as they came to my 
memory : but if any one bee minded to give a guess in this matter, lett him first 
take notice of every man’s church /eawan, and then look over what I have written 
concerning the descent and pedigree of all or most part of the familyes in this 
side of the parish, and then hee may give some probable conjecture in this 
matter, 


The unique narrative pedigrees which follow, although memory 
alone must have largely supplied the materials, are extraordinarily 
full (if occasionally inaccurate) in point of detail. The compiler 
gives the most triflingly personal—often the most glaringly discredit- 
able—particulars about his fellow parishioners, past and present. It 
is to be hoped, and in the case of so excellent a man may be pre- 
sumed, that he was not so free with his tongue! as he was with his 
pen. It is impossible now to decide whether he contemplated his 
MS. being read before his death, but he evidently foresaw 4 a certain 
extent the esteem in which it would be held afterwards. That is to 
say, he realised its antiquarian, and its possibly ethical, value ; but it 
is unlikely that he had a suspicion of its Uiterary worth. It is his 
careful chronicling of minutie and vivid representation of the 
immutable that set his book above the ordinary dryasdust parish 
history, by giving it a wider—as also a permanent—significance. 
“Human Nature displayed” the editor of 1834 called it. 

Gough does not fail to anticipate the feelings of a man on finding 
his own forefathers’ shortcomings immortalised; at the same time 
he is far from apologising to the aggrieved descendant. 

If any man shall blame mee for that I have declared the viciouse lives or 
actions of theire Ancestors, let him take care to avoid such evil courses, that hee 
leave not a blemish on his name when he is dead ; and let him know that I have 
written nothing out of malice. I doubt not but some persons will thinke that 
many things that I have written are alltogaether uselesse ; but I doe believe that 
there is nothing herein mentioned which may not by chance att one time or other 
happen to bee needfull to some person or other ; and, therefore, I conclude? with 
that of Rev. Mr. Herbert : 


A skillfull workeman hardly will refuse 
The smallest toole that hee may chance to use. 





* Of a certain Richard Gittins he says: ‘‘ Hee was a very religiouse person, 
butt hee was too talkative.” 

* The ‘conclusion ” is not, as might naturally be supposed, the conclusion of 
the completed work, but that of the preface to the portion devoted to pedigrees. 
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This estimate of the usefulness of his work has been amply 
vindicated by subsequent antiquarian opinion. 

Gough has a facile pen for the delineation of character, or rather 
for the lifelike presentment of the whole personality. Many of his 
descriptions are models of pithiness, some even epigrammatic, while 
all are good reading. That of Mr. Hollway already given is a fair 
specimen, Some more examples now follow, of various kinds, 
culled from the genealogical and biographical section of the History. 


Thomas Jukes was a bauling, bould, confident person; hee often kept 
company with his betters, but shewed them noe more respecte than if they had 
beene his equalls or inferiors. Hee was a great bowler, and often bowled with 
Sir Humphrey Lea! att a Bowling Greene on Haremeare Heath, neare the end 
of the Lea Lane ; where hee would make noe more account of Sir Humphrey, 
than if hee had beene a plow-boy. Hee would ordinaryly tell him hee lyed, and 
sometimes throw the bowle att his head ; and then they parted in wrath. But 
within few dayes, Sir Humphrey would ride to Newton, and take Jukes with him 
to the bowles ; and if they did not fall out, would take him home and make him 
drunk. 


Students of heredity will be interested to learn personal details 
of the ancestors of Wycherley. The Wycherleys were a good 
Shropshire family seated at Clive for many generations. Of the 
dramatist’s grandparents—Daniel Wycherley and his wife Margery, 
the daughter and heiress of William Wolph of Acton Reynold— 
Gough says : 

She was a proper, comely, and ingeniouse person ; but her Husband was a 
spare, leane person, whose countenance shewed that he was a passionate, cholerick 


man, and his actions proved him soe: for he was allways at strife with his 
neighbours, and much in debt. Hee mortgaged all his estate in Clive. 


Their son, also named Daniel, 


. was well educated with all sorts of learning that the country could afford ; 
and, haveing the advantage of a good naturall witt and a strong memory, hee was 
like to make a person fitt for any weighty imployment. . . . After some yeares 
hee obtained a Steward’s place under the Marquesse of Winchester? (this was 
that famyly of whom it is said, that every other heire is a wise man). In this 
Nobleman’s service Mr. Wicherley gott his estate—hee marryed the Marquesse’s 
gentlewoman,* who, if shee wanted beauty, had a large share of tongue. 


A long account of this Daniel Wycherley follows—too long to 
be given here. Though, like his father, he was very fond of litigation, 
Gough is able, in conclusion, to say of him: 


1 Sir Humphrey Lee, of Langley and Acton Burnell, Bart. (so created in 
1620). He was born about 1559. 

2 John, fifth marquis, ‘a wise man.” 

* Beth, daughter of Wm. Shrimpton. 
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I have heard him much commended for that hee did never contend with 
persons unable to deale with him,' but with great persons, as appeares by what I 
have mentioned. But his last contest was with one that was stronger than all 
the rest, which was Death: but this was soone over, 

For, wageing Law with cruell Death, 
Hee was nonsuite for want of breath. 


His son, William Wicherley, Esq., succeeds him—a person as highly educated 
as any in this County, and excellently skill’d in dramaticall poetry. The Earle of 
Rochester, in his Poem of the Poets of our time, gives a great encomium of him, 
and terms him the restorer of true Comedy, and after hath these verses of him— 


Wicherley earnes hard for what he gaines ; 

Hee wants noe judgment, and hee spares noe pains : 
He often-times excells, and att the best 

Committs lesse faults than any of the rest. 


There is a description of one Richard Clarke, which, besides 
being good in itself, contains an appreciation of the Society of Friends 
that is at least unambiguously expressed. 


This Richard Clarke . . . was naturally ingeniouse. Hee had a smooth way 
of flattering discourse, and was a perfect master in the art of dissembling. Hee 
was listed for a soldier on the Parliament side in Wem, whilst hee was yett but 
a mere boy. There was nothing of manhood or valor in him, and yet hee was 
serviceable to the officers of that Garrison by carrying of letters to theire friends 
and correspondents that were in Garrisons of the adverse party. Hee had an old 
ragged coate on purpose which hee would putt on and goe as a beggar boy. . . . 
After the warrs, hee marryed a wife that lived beeyond Ellesmeare. Her maiden 
name was Phillips. Shee was very thick of hearing, but yett shee was a comely 
woman, and had a portion in money ; which Clarke quickly spent, for hee was a 
very drunken fellow if hee could gett money to spend. After hee had spent his 
wife’s portion, hee came to Newton-on-the-Hill, . . . and there hee sett up a 
trade of making spinning wheeles. Hee was not putt apprentice to any trade, 
and yett hee was very ingeniouse in workeing att any handicraft trade. Hee had 
a lytle smyth’s forge, in which hee made his owne tooles and likewise knives and 
other small things of iron. Hee had severall children. . . . The eldest . . . is 
as ingeniouse att working as his father, and as thicke of heareing as his mother. 
. . . About this time that phanaticall, selfe-conceited sort of people called Quakers 
beegan to start up here and there in this country. Mémietas plus obest quam prod- 
est. This Clarke, merely out of designe, had a minde to join with these persons. 
Hee went to one Gefferyes of Stanton, who was a topping Quaker ; who received 
this new proselyte very gladly, and entertained him all night very kindly. Hee 
came home the next day a perfect Quaker in appeareance, and had gott theire 
canting way of discourse as readyly as if hee had beene seven years apprentice. 


Cum optimis satiati sumus, varietas etiam ex vilioribus grata est.—Quintil. 
This Clarke was for a while of some repute among the Quakers, till att last 


hee had borrowed severall sums of money among them ; which, when they re- 
quired, hee att first gave fayre promises, butt att last utterly refused, telling them 





1 Yet Garbet relates that his son George, rector of Wem, died “ in goal,” 
where his own father had cast him for a debt. 
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hee was not able, and they were worse than divells if they sued him. Upon this, 
att a general meeting of the Quakers, hee was excommunicated. This Clarke, 
whilst hee was in favour with the Quakers, had sadly abused our Ministers with 
his scurrilouse language, calling them hirelings, dumb doggs, and Baal’s Priests. 
. . . When Clarke was cast off by the Quakers, hee thought the Protestants 
would not receive him, and therefore hee turned Papist, butt was not regarded by 


that party. 


The above is just half of what the author has to say about this 
adaptable character, but it must suffice here. 

As a rule, Gough’s diction is quite simple and spontaneous, and 
points to methods far removed from those of the Matine bee. Some- 
times, however, when he is epigrammatic, alliterative, or rhythmic, a 
conscious imitation of classical models may perhaps be detected ; as 
in the following : 


This Thomas Freeman was a person slow of speach, provident and laboriouse ; 
yett delighted much in bargaineing, and more in building. 


His fondness for antithesis (often purely verbal) is also possibly 
due to the influence of his early education. Thus, in the List of 
Rectors : 


Mr. Kinaston was succeeded (but not exceeded) by Mr. Thomas More. 
Again: 


Richard Ames was Cryer or Martiall of the Town Courte and Towne Sessions, 
which place hee obtained by favour, but served in it butt ill-favouredly, for hee 
could never speake plaine. 


-—I say “possibly” due to educational influence, because, as we 
learnt at school, playing with words has a special fascination for the 
unlettered and ignorant. 

“ Butt to returne.” Several “‘ good scollers ” were born in Myddle, 
whose biographies are recorded. From two of these I give extracts, 


Ralph [Gittins] was brought up a scoller, and indeed his naturall Genius 
inclined him thereunto, and by his dilligent study and reserved life hee was very 
eminent in his time. Hee was somewhile High Schoolmaster' of the Free 
Scooles in Shrewsbury. . . . Hee had a naturall facility to poetry. His verses 
were commonly rhyming verses such as the Monks used to write. And these 
usually came from him extempore. I have heard many of them. .. . I cannot 
omitt the Epitaph which hee made on Sir John Bridgman (mistaking his name to 
bee Bridgemoone) who was Lord President of his Highnesse the Prince of Wales 
his Court att Ludlow. This Sir John Bridgman was a very seveare man, and 
would committ persons for small falts to Porter Lodge, which was the prison 
proper for that Court ; and his usual saying was (to the keeper of Porter’s Lodge), 
Sirrah, take him away. Whether Ralph Gittins had met with such dealeing 





1 He never actually rose higher than to be Second Master. 
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from him I cannot tell ; butt, when hee was dead, Ralph Gittins made this 
Epitaph : 
Jam jacet argilla Pons Lunz conditus ila : 
Sirrak, Satan Dominus dixit, hoc aufer onus. 
which hee Englished thus : 
Here lyes Sir John Bridgmoone clad in his clay ; 
God said to the Divell: Sirrah, take him away. 


The other scholar from whose biography I will quote, by name 
Thomas Hayward, married Alice, the daughter of the Rev. John 
Meighen, Headmaster of Shrewsbury from 1583 to 1635; but their 
married life was far from comfortable. 


Thomas Hayward. . . was a handsome, gentile man, a good country scho'ler, 
and a pretty clarke. . . . Hee was just and faythfull in affirmeing or denying any 
matter in controversy, soe that lesse credit was given to some men’s oathe than to 
his bare worde. This Thomas Hayward was an extraordinary good husband in 
manureing his land, and had great profit by it, if it had beene well used. His 
wife Alice was soe shrewd that hee was not able to abide in the house with her, 
soe that hee was forced to goe from his buisnesse to the alehouse to gett meate 
and drinke to suffice nature. This brought him to many inconveniencyes ; for, 
hee beeing well-beloved by all men for his ingenuity and courteouse behaviour, 
ofttymes hee mett with company which caused him to stay longer than hee in- 
tended, and soe neglected his buisnesse, mis-spent his time, and wasted his 
money: and in the mean tyme his wife spent as much (or more) at home ; for 
shee, beeing a towne-bred woman, was unfitte for a country life—shee must bee 
richly cloathed, fare daintily, drinke nothing butt strong waters, and that not a 
lyttle : soe that his estate decreased, and his debts increased ; butt hee still boare 
an honest mind, for I have not heard that any man lost a penny by him. 

His intimate freind was Mr. Hotchkins of Webscott; and indeed there 
seemed to bee a naturall sympathy betweene them, for they were both of them 
very just, honest persons, and well-beloved: butt theire deportment when they 
were in drinke was very different ; for Mr. Hodgkins could goe, butt not speake ; 
and Mr. Heyward could speake as well, and seemed to bee more acute and witty 
in his drinke then att other times, but could not goe. 


A propos of another household ruined from the same cause, 
Gough gravely quotes as follows : 


(Plato ait) Zbrius gubernator omnia subvertit, sive navigium, sive currum 
sive exercitum, sive aliam rem quamcumque sibi commissam. 


Another quotation is in a lighter vein : 


Walter de Mapes confessed his owne love to good liquor as follows : 
Mihi est propositum 
In tabernaé mori : 
Vinum sit oppositum 
Morientis ori : 
Ut dicant, cum veniunt, 
Angelorum chori, 
Deus sit propitius 
Huic potatori. 


Hee was Archdeacon of Oxford, semp. Henry II. 
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The tragic death of a drunkard named Crosse is related in 
language of almost Biblical flavour : 

Hee dyed soone after he went to Shrewsbury ; and, as his life was extravagant, 
soe his end was strange. For, as hee sate in an ale-house cellar upon the stand 
that holds the barrells, and whilst another was drawing drink by him, hee was 
taken with an apoplexy, and fell downe dead. The other man thought hee was 


playing the wagge, and said, Arise, why dost thou play the foole? butt when the 
other man went to him, hee found that hee was dead ; and called in neighbours, 


butt hee could not bee recovered. 


There is an account of a murder, one episode of which, in spite 
of the unpromising theme, is very amusing, and actually led to the 
detection of the murderer. A certain man called Elks entered a 
house, with intent torob, on a Sunday morning, while the family were 
away at church, leaving behind only one maid who was making a 
cheese. Elks cut her throat, and then, becoming frightened, ran 
away, taking nothing, and even forgetting his own dog. 

When people came from Church to Eyton, they found the girl dead and Elks 
his dogge in the house almost bursted with eating the cheese. They followed the 
dogge, who brought them to Elks his house ; and upon this, Elks was apprehended 
on suspicion. . . . Hee was after found guilty upon his tryall att Shrewsbury, 
and was hanged. 

Equally amusing, but scarcely intentionally so, are the translations 
appended to some of the classical quotations. For instance, the 
shade of Virgil, if it understood English and were not rusty in its 
Latin, might pardonably writhe under—or, such conduct being un- 
warranted by precedent and perhaps a physical impossibility, at all 
events loudly bewail—this double catastrophe : 


Facile est descensus Averni, 
Noctes atque dies patet atri janua Ditis. 


The way to Hell’s an easy way, 
The gates are open night and day. 


Verily a case of insult added to injury: yet it is almost a literal 
translation. On the other hand this is good : 
Non bene succedunt mala opera ; assequitur tardus celerem : 


Ut nunc Vulcanus, cum sit tardus, cepit Martem. 
Homer. 


Ill deeds have ill success ; revenge, though slow, 
The swift o’ertakes : slow Vulcan catches soe 
Swift Mars. 


Here the English version, though less literal than the inter- 
mediate Latin, curiously enough (by a sort of Darwinian reversion) 
approximates more closely to the dignity of the original Greek, with 
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which our yeoman scholar was unacquainted. The translation may 
of course be an echo from his school-days, and so not strictly 
original! Even then, how many are there who can quote *—let 
alone compose—Latin at sixty-seven ? 

There is an unconscious humour in Gough’s allusions to the 
doctors of the period. Thus: 

Richard, the son of my uncle John Gough, was never maryed ; hee was an 
honest, just man, and well bee-loved. When hee was somewhat past his myddle 
age, hee gott a distemper called the Scurvey ; hee tooke several medicines in hopes 
to cure it, butt they heightened the distemper ;* soe that, in one yeare’s time, 
all his teeth dropped out of his mouth, and then hee growed to have a precipi- 
tate consumption, and dyed. 


Again : 
My deare wife dyed att Shrewsbury, where shee went to take phisicke. 


It is not stated whether she foo the physic, but the presumption 
is that she did. In neither case apparently does Gough hint at any 
lack of skill in the physicians,‘ but sets down the unfortunate facts 
co-ordinately and without an arritre-pensée. Yet there are other 
coincidences, of less practical importance, on which his mind dwells 
in a curious fashion. In fact, while his piety, or his caution, does 
not allow him to admit actual superstition, a vague interest in the 
mysteries of coincidence is indulged to an extent which indicates a 
bias towards a supernatural explanation for them—an attitude of 
mind, for that matter, common enough, especially in country places, 
even nowadays. Three examples of this follow. 

There is a wounderfull thing observable concerning this farme, of which I 
may say, in the words of Du Bartas : 

Strang to bee told, and, tho’ believed of few, 

Yet is not soe incredible as true. 
It is observed that if the chiefe person of the family that inhabits in this farme 
doe fall sick, if his sicknesse bee to death, there comes a paire of pidgeons to the 
house about a fortnight or a weeke before the person’s death, and continue there 
untill the person’s death, and then goe away. This I have knowne them doe 
three severall times. 15. Old Mrs. Bradocke fell sicke about a quarter of a 
yeare after my Sister was maryed, and the paire of pidgeons came thither, which 
Isaw. They did every night roust under the shelter of the roofe of the kitchen 
att the end, and did sit upon the ends of the side raisers. In the day time they 
fled about the gardines and yards. I have seene them pecking on the hemp butt 





' In such cases Gough usually makes the due acknowledgment. The passage 
is Od. ViI1., ll. 329, 330. 

2 See note I to p. 584. * Cf St. Mark, v. 26. 

* His wife’s uncle, Richard Baddeley, was ‘‘ an able chirurgeon”’ in Shrews- 
bury. 
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as if they did feed, and for ought I know they did feed. They were pretty large 
pidgeons ; the feathers on their tayles were white, and the long feathers of theire 
wings, their breasts, and bellyes, white, and a large white ring about theire 
necks ; but the tops of theire heads, theire backs, and theire wings (except the 
long feathers), were of a light browne or nutmeg colour. (My brother-in-law, 
Andrew Bradocke, told mee that hee feared his mother would die, for there came 
such a pair of pidgeons before his father’s death, and hee had heard they did soe 
beefore the death of his grandfather.) After the death of Mrs. Bradocke, the 
pidgeons went away. 2ndly. About three quarters of a year after the death of 
Mrs. Bradocke, my father, goeing to give a visit to them at Kayhowell, fell sicke 
there, and lay sicke about nine or ten weekes. About a fortnight beefore his 
death, the pidgeons came; and when hee was dead, went away. 3rdly. About 
a yeare after his death, my brother-in-law, Andrew Bradocke, fell sicke, the 
pidgeons came, and hee died: they seemed to me to bee the same pidgeons at 
all these three times. When I went to pay Mr. Smalman, then minister of 
Kynerley, the buriall feee for Andrew Bradocke, which was in April, Mr. 
Smalman said,— Zhis zs the fiftieth Corps which I have interred here since Candle- 
mas last, and God knows who ts next,—which happened to bee himselfe. 
Andrew Bradocke died of a sort of a rambeling feavourish distemper which raged 
in that country, and my sister soone after his decease fell sicke; but shee 
recovered, and dureing her sicknesse the pidgeons came not: which I observed, 
for I went thither every day, and returned att night. Afterwards, my Sister sett 
out her farme to John Owen, a substantiall tenant, who about three yeares after 
fell sicke ; and my Sister, comeing to Newton, told mee that shee feared her 
tenant would bee dead, for hee was sicke, and the pidgeons were come ; and hee 
died then. You may read a parallel story to this in Mr. Camden, who, speakeing 
of the worshipful family of the Breretons in Cheshire, sayes that, before the 
death of any heire of that family of Breretons, there bee seene, in a poole 
adjoineing, bodyes of trees swiming for certaine dayes togeather. Hee there like- 
wise gives his opinion how these things come to passe; but I leave it to those 
who are better learned than I am in the secretts of Philosophy. 


The above is a truly remarkable story, all the more so as being 
a bona-fide statement of the personal experience of an honest man, 
who adds “ convincing detail.” It should be mentioned, however, 
that the latest of the occurrences had taken place thirty-five years 
before being recorded. 

The two remaining cases I promised to give of Gough’s specula- 
tion on matters mystical are concerned with coincidences of a some- 
what different character. 


And here I thinke it is not amisse to mention that some persons, that give 
over much credit to the occult philosophy, have accounted the 3rd day of 
September to bee a criticall day for England, and have numbered up a great 
catalogue of very remarkeable things that concerned England in generall, which 
have happened on that day. I will onely name such as have happened dureing 
the time of memory : 

Upon the 3rd of September, 1650, King Charles II. was routed att Dunbarre. 

On the 3rd of September, 1651, hee was routed att Worcester. 

On the 3rd of September, 1658, Oliver, the Protector, dyed. 
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On the 3rd of September, 1666, was the greatest of the conflagration of the 
terrible fire in London. 

And on the 3rd of September, 1701, our late King James dyed ; for our News 
Letters sayd that hee dyed September the 14th, s¢z/o novo, which is according to 
the Gregorian foreigne new account: butt wee in England, who follow the 
Julian or old account, doe beegin our month 11 days after theires. But I doubt 
I am mistaken one day in this. 


He is more than “one day” out in the last instance. Of the 
others the matter-of-fact man (whom we all dislike) might offer the 
obvious criticism that, had our calendar chanced to be Lunar 
instead of Solar, the events would have taken place on days of 
different names. However, the most sceptical person will have 
nothing to say to the following. 

Writing in the spring of 1702, Gough says : 

In and about this yeare there happened a great mortallyty of Noblemen in 


this Kingdome. . . . 
Those that are curiouse in Astrologicall speculations may take notice of the 


seeming Prodromi of this Catastrophe Magnatum. 

And first, the Eclips of © in + 1699, the ascendant of England, Mesahala 
says, significabit interitum Regum.—2ndly. The eclips of © 1699 in a (the 
opposite signe to 7 ) just att the Equinox ; it happened in the eleventh house, the 
house of friends ; and in the tenth house, the house of Kings and Rulers; and 
att that time was alsoe an £ of g and h. Proclus says, significat mortem 
nobilium., 

There was G of © and hk att the tyme of King William’s death, just 
entering +. The Prophet Jeremiah says, Bee mot dismayed att the signes of 
Heaven. They are signes, butt not to bee feared. 


Nam Deus astra regit. 


The mixture of piety and paganism is delightful. 

In view of the consistent irregularity of Gough’s own spelling (to 
which part of his charm is perhaps referable) it comes as a surprise 
to find that orthography gave him a moment’s thought. Yet, in 
speaking of a certain petition presented to Bishop Lloyd about a 
certain chappel, alias chappell, he gives us the benefit of this note 
explanatory and critical : 

I believe the petition was drawn by Francis Berkeley, of Hadnall, Esq. ; for 


Chappeldry is writte instead of Chafpelry, and I know of no other one but Mr. 
Berkeley that writes it soe. 


He proceeds to give a copy of the petition, and now it is 
Chappelldry. 

Naturally the fullest pedigree in the book is that of the author’s 
family. By his own account! Gough was the sixth Richard in 


1 See, however, 7ransactions of the Shropshire Archaological and Natural 
History Society, 1893, pp. 261 s¢q. 
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succession from the Richard Gough who in the first half of the 
sixteenth century had left Wem, the original home of the family, to 
settle at Newton-on-the- Hill, in the parish of Myddle. 

There is a good anecdote of one William Crump of Acton 
Reynold, the father-in-law of “ Richard Gough the third.” 


This William Crump was a strong and a stout man. One instance I will 
briefly relate. In the time when Shrewsbury was a Bayliffe towne (for it was 
not a mayor towne untill the reigne of King Charles I.) there was a tax imposed 
upon Acton Reynold (which is in theire libertyes), which William Crump con- 
ceiveing toe bee a wrong one, refused to pay ; and therefore the Bayliffe sent two 
officers to distraine, who took two oxen of William Crump’s: who, haveing 
notice of it, road after them with a good cudgel, and as soon as hee overtooke 
them, hee knocked downe one of them, and the other run away. And William 
Crump called to him and sayd: Comend mee to thy masters, and tell them, if 
thou wast my man, the first thing I did, I would hang thee, beecause thou sawest 
thy partner knocked downe and didst run away. The next day the Bayliffe sent 
twelve officers, who brought Crump to Goale: but Sir Andrew Corbett, heareing 
of it, went strait to Ludlow (which Court was in full power at that time, and Sir 
Andrew was one of the Prince’s Counsell there), and brought an order to release 
Crump.' Not long after, the Bayliffes of Shrewsbury sent two cuning tradesmen 
to Crump’s house, and desired to speak with him on the backside; and there 
they offered him four nobles for his false imprisonment, and desired him to take 
it privately, that it might not bee a bad example to others. Butt hee told them 
he was not brought to Goale in private, nor would hee receive the money in 
private ; butt if they would pay him in the open street, hee wouald take it. 
As they were paying him in the street, hee called with a loud voyce to his neigh- 
bours, and said: Come hyther, quickly! And the people came in all hast ; and 
hee shewed them the money, and sayd, See here: the Bayliffes of Shrewsbury 
have sent mee four nobles for false imprisonment—TI pray beare wittnesse that 
I have received it. 


Crump’s daughter died within a year of her marriage, after giving 
birth to “ Richard Gough the fourth.” A few years later Richard 
Gough took for his second wife a widow named Guen Baker, who 
already had a small family and was to bear Richard Gough five 
children more. The story of her son Thomas Baker, and of his 
son Thomas Baker, is interesting. But for want of space I must 
deal very briefly with Thomas Baker, senr. After a wild youth, in 
which he wasted his portion, he went to be servant to a certain 
Andrew Chambre, of Sweeney, near Oswestry. 


This Andrew Chambre was a sleepy drone of a man ; hee was never marryed, 
and his servants consumed all the profits of his estate, and putt him alsoe into 


debt. 
Thus Baker laid the foundation of his future prosperity. He 
afterwards married Chambre’s housekeeper, 


! Crump was a tenant of Sir Andrew’s. 
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and then hee became rich and covetuouse. 





Crescit amor nummi quantum ipsa pecunia crescit. 


Covetuousness will grow 
As much as Riches flow. 


His half-brother, William Gough, went to live with him at 
Sweeney, and together the two increased in riches. Eventually 
Andrew Chambre died poor, having first leased, and then sold, 
Sweeney Hall to his former servant, who died a very wealthy man. 
Amongst his many purchases, one is charmingly described as : 


» » » @ place very pleasantly shadowed with stately woods. 


Thomas Baker had two sons and one daughter. The elder son, 
a promising youth, died before maturity. The daughter, Katharine 
by name, 


. « « was a lovely, handsome woman, and was marryed (more to please her 
father than herselfe) to a neighbouring gentleman '! of a good, butt of a decaying, 
estate. Shee had one son by him, and then left him, and went away with a 
Captaine ; who promised to take her over into Ireland, butt hee left her att 
Chester. 

Nulla fides pietasque viris qui castra sequuntur.—Lwcan. 


The breach was made up by the giving of a second portion, and 
she returned to her husband. Her brother, 


Thomas Baker, Jun., was noe comely person of body, nor of great parts, and 
litle education ; butt hee was very rich in lands, woods, money and goods. 


Sint tibi divitize, sint larga et munda supellex, 

Esse tamen vel sic bestia magna potes. 
Say thou hast wealth and goods both rare and dainty, 
A great beast thou mayst be for all thy plenty. 


How bee it, hee marryed with a lovely gentlewoman of a masculine spirit 
and noe meane beauty: I saw noe inducement that shee had to marry him save 
his riches. 


Nam genus et formam regina pecunia donat. 


. . « This Mr. Thomas Baker (for soe I must now call him) erected a new 
faire house in Sweeney, a handsome pile of Building. . . . Mr. Baker was made 
a Justice of Peace in the Parliament time (and soe continued untill the Restaura- 
tion of Charles II.), and wrote himself Zsguire. Butt it was lytle trouble to him, 
and his Clarke had a faire life, and indeed was not fit for much businesse. I can- 
not tell whether hee knew where the Bench was where the Sessions was kept, 
for I never saw him there. 

Hee was made High Shrieve of the County, and kept a very noble Shrieve’s 
house. Hee beehaved himselfe among the gentlemen of the County with much 
comendation, even to admiration. 





} Edward Lloyd, of Pentrecoed. 
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He appears to have been hospitable, and Gough grudgingly 
allows that he did many kind actions, adding : 


butt all this was thought to bee done by the discretion of Mrs. Baker. 

And now I come to the apex of Mr. Baker’s dignity. Hee was chosen by the 
Protector to beea Parliament man. The other knight for this Shyre, chosen alsoe 
by the Protector, was John Browne' of Little Nesse, a selfe conceited, confident 
person, butt one that Mr. Baker had a great respect for because hee favoured the 
Independent party. . . . It was thought that the Protector chose this Parliament 
on purpose thatt they might make him king: butt this Parliament was too wise to 
doe that ; although the Protector, when hee turned them out, called them a 
Parliament of fooles. They made one onely act, which was that all persons 
should bee marryed by Justices of the Peace: of which act Mr. Culpepper sayd 
merryly : 

An act for marriages, from heaven sure sent, 
The only business of one Parliament. 


I have now brought Mr. Baker to his meridian ; sed ad summum quicquid 
venit, ad exitum prope est. As hee increased in dignity, soe hee decreased in 
riches, which wasted faster than his father gott them; Maxima paulatim ex 
minimis, minima subito ex maximis. Wee had spent all the money that his 
father left him ; and, haveing noe child, hee began to consider of an heire to his 
estate. And first he designed his sister’s son,? and to that end sent him to Oxford 
to learne University readeing ; butt hee proved extravagant, and gott much in 
debt, and profited nothing in learning ; and therefore the uncle payd his debts 
and cast him off. When hee came home, hee marryed a wife of noe fortune, and 
hardly a good name ; and this alienated Mr. Baker’s affection whoaly from him. 


Quam falso accusant superos stulteque queruntur 
Mortales! Etenim nostrorum causa malorum 
Ipsi nos sumus, et sua quemque vecordia lzedit. 


Chrysippus. 


Afterwards Mr. Baker designed a son of Judge Mackworth’s * for his heire, butt 
the young man dyed before hee came to maturity. And then Thomas Browne, 
the eldest son of John Browne of Little Nesse (Mr. Baker’s oracle), marryed with 
my Cozen, Mary Gough, eldest daughter of my uncle, John Gough of Besford, 
halfe brother to old Thomas Baker, and had a son by her named Thomas Browne, 
and this young man Mr. Baker made choice of to bee his heire. 


The above-named uncle, John Gough of Besford, is described as 
“a dilligent, laboriouse person, and spareing allmost to a fault.” The 
details of a purchase of freehold which he made in 1649, as well as 
his wife’s striking personality, are worth quoting. 

These lands were bought in the name of my uncle William Gough of 


Sweeney: for my uncle John Gough had been in actuall armes for the King 
under Sir Vincent Corbett, and hee was afraid that this Parliament wouald (after 





1 There is an error here. John Browne represented Montgomeryshire in the 
Barebones Parliament. The other Shropshire M.P. was William Bottrell. 

2 John Lloyd. 

8 Mackworth had married a sister of Baker’s wife. 
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the great ones) call the litle ones to account ; and beeside, my uncle William, 
liveing at Sweeney, could shelter himselfe under Mr. Baker, who then beegan to 
bee of some account among that party... . 

Not long after this purchase my uncle John Gough dyed, butt my aunt 
Katherine survived him. Shee was soe extreeme fatt, that shee could not goe 
straite foreward through some of the inward doores in the house, butt did turne 
her body sidewayes : and yett shee would go up staires and downe againe, and too 
and fro in the house and yard, as nimbly, and tread as light, as a gyrl of 20 or 30 
years of age. This, perhaps, to some may seem idle to speake of ; but, indeed, 
I thought it a very strange thing. 


The late Mr. Stanley Leighton was descended (through their 
daughter, Mary Browne) from this thrifty individual and his corpu- 
lent spouse, and inherited Thomas Baker’s “new faire house in 
Sweeney.” 

After the account of “ Richard Gough the third,” and of his 
second wife’s offspring, the narrative is the simple record of a 
yeoman family, adorned by the writer’s characteristic touches, ¢.g. : 

Richard Gough the fourth marryed with Katherine the daughter of Trustan 
Turner. . . . Hee was a proper tall man, and shee a very litle woman... . 


Richard Gough the fift, my father, was a man of a midle stature, very active of 
body, and of a nimble strength. 


Gough’s own domestic history reminds one of the first chapter of 
Job. Yet there seems nothing in himself or his ancestors to account 
for the apparent weakliness of his eight children. His great-grand- 
father “lived to a great age and... was very healthful;” his 
grandfather attained the age of threescore years and ten; and 
while the Cayhowell pigeons carried off his father some time before 
he had completed the allotted span, the historian himself far 
exceeded it. The catastrophe may possibly have been due to some 
constitutional defect in his wife Joan, who died in 1694 in middle 
life. But let him tell his own story in his own words. 


And now I come to speake somewhat of myselfe, who am the sixt Richard of 
our family. I married Johan, the daughter of William Wood,' of Peplow; hee 
was descended of that antient famyly of the Woods of Muckleton. Her mother 
was Joyce, the daughter of Mr. John Baddeley,? of Ellerton Grange, in Stafford- 
shire. Shee dyed att my house in Newton, and lyes burried in Myddle Chancel, 
Thad ishue : Richard, my eldest son, who was the seventh Richard of our famyly ; 
butt hee dyed beefore his middle age,* and lyes burried in Myddle Chancell. 
Baddeley Gough, my second son, was apprentice to Mr. Johnson, a dyer in 





1 Mr. W. P. Frith, R.A., is descended from this William Wood, who was a 
very wealthy tenant in Peplow, Hodnet. 

2 John Baddeley’s wife, Anne, was the sister of Dr. John Arnway (1601- 
1653). 

* He was 26. 
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Salop,' and dyed ? of the small pox, and lyes interred in St. Aulkmond’s Church 
there. William, my yongest son, is a Grocer in Salop. Hee married Elizabeth, 
the daughter of Mr. Richard Hatchett of Lee, who* has a son by her named 
Richard. Ihave omitted to say anything of two children * that I had which dyed 
in theire childhood. I have three daughters—Joyce, Anne, and Dorothy. Anne 
is marryed to John Palin,’ of Baschurch. My deare wife dyed att Shrewsbury, 
where shee went to take phisicke. Shee was brought to Myddle, and lyes burried 
in the Chancel under the same stone with her mother. 


Digna heec luce diuturniore, 
Nisi quod luce meliore digna. 


Too good to live with mee; and I, 
Not good enough with her to dye. 


With this sad reflection, so beautifully expressed, Gough con- 
cludes the account of his own family. It was possibly to beguile the 
comparative loneliness that fell upon his declining years that he 
undertook the history, which (as we have seen) was to occupy him 
from 1700 to 1702. Afterwards he would be further consoled for 
his many bereavements by the contemplation of his eight grand- 
children growing up to maturity. Of these, seven were the offspring 
of his daughter, Anne Palin, who lived only a few miles away, and 
through whom alone (it should be recorded) was he destined to be re- 
presented in the fourth generation. Her descendants are living to- 
day,® and “ among the rest ” some are to be found at Myddle. The 
other grandchild, Richard Gough the eighth (son of William), a 
stationer at Whitchurch, in Shropshire, died unmarried when he was 
under forty ; and with his death, in 1737, the historian’s own branch 
of the family became “‘ whoaly extinct” in the male line.’ This last 
satire on his labours the industrious genealogist was spared, for he was 
then dead : but he survived all his children,* except his unmarried 
daughter, Joyce (who “I may rationally guesse” kept house at 
Newton, and sometimes read aloud to her father) ; and he lived after 
the completion of his “ Antiquityes and Memoyres” no less than 
twenty-one years. Beyond that he took up his pen again for a while 

1 ge. Shrewsbury. ? At the age of 20. 

* The grammar is confused, but the meaning clear. 

* Christened Baddeley and William. 5 Husbandman. 

® Maternally descended from Anne Palin is Sir John Edwards-Moss, the 
present head of a well-known family of ‘‘ oars.” 

7. There are, however, male representatives (among them myself) of his uncle 
William, younger brother of ‘‘ Richard Gough the fift.” This branch, which 
left Shropshire about a hundred years ago, had even lost sight of its Shropshire 
origin. 

Siento died unmarried in 1706, in her twenty-eighth year; and William 
was apparently dead in 1711. Anne Palin died in 1720, aged 46 ; and Joyce in 
1726, aged about 60. 
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in 1706, and made one small addition to his MS. as late as 1709, 
nothing is known of him during this period. Probably he was now 
too old to attend much to the management of his farm ; concerning 
which I may mention (to fall into his own quaint phraseology) that, 
as it was his lot in life, so it would seem to have been his chief 
delight. In one place he says impulsively : 


husbandry . . . is indeed a delightful calling. 
Tempus in agrorum cultu consumere dulce est.—Ovid. 


O fortunatos nimium, bona si sua norint, 
Agricolas.— Virgil, 2 Lib. Georg. 


It is likely that literature attracted him in another way, as an 
episode, only less than husbandry did. And as, earlier in life, much 
of his spare time must have been spent in reading; so, with the 
fuller leisure of its close, we can fancy him often reading—but 
oftener re-reading. And if his eye grew dim, and his hearing thick, 
so that he could neither read nor be read to, he was well fitted for the 
Contemplative Life by his years, and not less by his disposition and 
mental equipment. We can judge by his writings that, in his seventh 
decade, years had not yet impaired his intellect; and that he 
retained its use to the end may be inferred from the fact of his 
will! being dated only a year before his death, which occurred 
February 9, 1722-3, at the ripe age of 88. He was buried three 
days later at Myddle, probably in the chancel, where his wife and 
eldest son were laid; but this is not certain, and no frail memorial 
to-day marks the spot where he lies. His name, however, is still 
preserved at Myddle on a bell, which has this inscription : 


CATEROS - VOCO - IPSE - NON + INTRO 
RICH - GOUGH - WILL - FORMESTON - C+ W- 1668. 


It may “not be improper to mention” that in his burial entry 
he is styled “‘ Gent.” ; and perhaps the ascription to him of this now 
dim disputed title is the more complimentary as it was ‘echnically 
incorrect. Though possessed of a considerable freehold estate, Gough 
was not—nor claimed to be—armigerous : he was of yeoman rank, 
and so “ wroate himselfe” in his will. If we are right in regarding 
the wording of the register as proof of the respect in which the old 
man was held by his neighbours, this again might be taken as pre- 
sumptive evidence that the remarkable book of which he was the 
author was not discovered till after the funeral. 

And truly—apart from contemporary opinion—a remarkable book 


' The signature looks quite firm. 
VOL. CCXCIV. NO, 2070. TT 
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it zs. When the rank of the author is borne in mind, and when one 
considers that—well taught though he must have been in his boyhood 
by local clergymen—he did not proceed “to learne University 
readeing,” but discontinued his education (in the narrow sense of 
that word) with his schooldays, it is not inconceivable that, with 
better opportunities for the pursuit of letters, the unusual talent (it 
may be genius), which his monograph and only work evinces, might 
have won for him literary fame. TZhis reflection (so might he himself 
—but for the anachronism—have commented on such a case) puis 
me in mind of that of Mr. Gray: 


Their lot forbade. 


A short description of the original MS., which is still in a good 
state of preservation, may be of interest. It is a very closely written” 
leather-bound volume of 182 pages, twelves inches by seven and a 
Kalf ; its contents (at a rough estimate) would fill three numbers of 
“The Gentleman’s Magazine,” and the portion devoted to pedigrees 
is about two-thirds of the whole work. ' 

Strangely enough, the very existence of Richard Gough—as also 
of Myddle—was only revealed to me, though descended from “ the 
historian’s” uncle, through a reference to his “ Antiquityes and 
Memoyres” in Zhe Genealogis?s Guide. The charm of the book 
itself thus romantically, as it were, recovered, together with the unex- 
pected access of a wealth of real live ancestors (instead of the usual 
empty Auman summaries), made an immediate, but lasting, impres- 
sion ; and antiquaries at all events will understand my feeling of deep 
gratitude towards one in whom it would now be no “bull” to say : 
“TI did something for posterity: what has posterity done for me ?” 

This was twelve years ago, in the Bodleian Library, where Sir 
Thomas Phillipps’s imperfect edition of 1834 is to be found. But 
there do not exist many copies either of that or of the better edition 
of 1875 ; and my object in bringing a few extracts from the work 
before the readers of this magazine is to rescue—not (it is true) from 
total oblivion, but from accidental obscurity— 


A village Camden, that with pious zeal 
The petty annals of his home records ; 
A humble Walton—wanting rod and creel ; 
A Boswell—echoless of Johnson's words. 
ARTHUR V. GOUGH. 
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ALL-DELIGHTING PAN. 


O thou, whose mighty palace roof doth hang 
From jagged trunks, and overshadoweth 
Eternal whispers, glooms, the birth, life, death 
Of unseen flowers in heavy peacefulness ; 


Hear us, great Pan.—Xeats. 


HE poetic epithet “ All-delighting ” (Panéerpes), applied to the 
god Pan, was an expression partly humorous and partly descrip- 
tive. It seems to have been originally used in a sportive manner. 
In the seventeenth Homeric Hymn, Hermes is depicted in the act 
of introducing into the presence of the Immortals his infant son 
wrapped in the skin of a mountain hare. The presentation being 
graciously received, the gods “called him All (Pan), because he 
delighted the minds of All (Pasz).” We may, if we please, see in 
this nothing but an antiquated pun, but if we do so we shall lose 
the full meaning of the fable. The hymn points to something 
beyond a feeble jest. Although the character and attributes of Pan, 
as imagined by the early Greek poets, were unfixed and indefinite, 
and it was only by degrees that the god came to be recognised as 
the tutelary divinity of flocks and herds, vineyards and cornfields, 
nevertheless, from the infancy of pastoral and agricultural pursuits 
he was associated in the minds of the Hellenic people with the joys 
which attend such occupations. To him was ascribed the festive 
glee that is wont to accompany the ingathering of crops and the 
safe delivery of the increase of flocks. His protection received its 
meed of praise during the merrymaking which of old corresponded 
to the harvest home and the mirthful season called by Scottish 
shepherds “the waukin’ o’ the fauld.” In a land of husbandmen, 
herdsmen, and vinegrowers, and amongst a people filled with love of 
the beautiful, the rustic life was spontaneously glorified. Enthusi- 
astic worshippers willingly gave offerings to Pan, whose beneficence 
they perceived in abundant crops, clustering grapes, and teeming 
herds, and whom they praised as the source of general joy and 
happiness. Thus the epithet “ All-delighting” was a poetic and 
TT2 
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accurate expression of the god’s position in popular estimation. The 
minds of all mortals delighted in his fostering care, just as the first 
sight of his baby self delighted the minds of all the Immortals. 

When we state the purpose of this essay, it will be apparent why 
we have chosen as its title the name and epithet of this old patron 
of the fertility, fecundity, and felicity of Mother Earth. It is our 
intention to set down some thoughts on the relation of man to 
“Earth his mother,” the lights and shadows of rural life, and the 
attitude most becoming to those who would inquire into the secrets 
of nature, which, although read with ease by the observant dis- 
ciple, are, to the careless and indifferent, dark as the Eleusinian 
Mysteries. 

Surely there never has been a time whén the beauties of nature 
and joys of rural pursuits were so fully expressed in literature as in 
our day. Poets, indeed, have ever been true to All-delighting Pan, 
except in barren intervals, when their vision was temporarily affected 
by the distorting medium of fashion. At the present time, however, 
prose writers not only follow but emulate the poets in giving 
melodious expression to the delight of communing with nature. 
Had Goldsmith lived in our time, he would not have characterised 
the collecting and arranging of butterflies as “ specious idleness” and 
only preferable to “that unhappy state which is produced by the 
total want of employment.” He would rather have sympathised 
with those who love the little winged blossoms. But although this 
appreciation of the beauties of nature is a praiseworthy feature of 
modern literary taste, there is yet room for criticism of the manner 
in which it frequently receives expression. There are writers who 
describe the manifold attractions of wood and hill, river and 
meadow, in language which is indeed elegant and graceful, but which 
proves that the beauty they describe is to them a source of sadness 
rather than of joy. They are full of fatalism and gloom. Than those 
prose poets, when they are in this melancholy mood, no one is 
truer to the external loveliness or falser to the inward consolations 
of nature. They echo the cry of the preacher, “ All is vanity,” 
but omit the qualifying lesson that vanity consists in the dedication 
of everything to mere selfishness and self-indulgence. They com- 
plain that the fresh leaves in spring come forth only to wither and 
die; the birds, which in summer make the woods resound with 
their songs, are compelled in autumn to flee from our shores or 
perish ; the streams, which brighten the meadows in the May sun- 
shine, become in October turbid, muddy, and defiled. Earth they 
denounce as a heartless and unfeeling mother, who cares nothing for 
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her children, and grinds them in a mill of hopeless fate. Forgetting 
Keats’s picture of the dethroned Saturn, sitting “quiet as a stone,” 
with bowed head “listening to the Earth, his ancient mother, for 
some comfort yet,” they prefer to amplify the brooding thoughts of 
Endymion : 

The dashing fount pour’d on, and where its pool 

Lay, half asleep, in grass and rushes cool, 

Quick waterflies and gnats were sporting still, 

And fish were dimpling, as if good nor ill 

Had fallen out that hour. 


It is hardly necessary to state the obvious truth that the move- 
ments of nature cannot be affected by the good or evil fortune 
of the onlooker. His joy or grief will influence the spirit in 
which he regards those movements, but they will continue in 
their course irrespective of his pleasure or pain. The sun shines 
as brightly, the breeze is as soft, the birds sing and lambs romp as 
gaily on the day of a funeral as on the day of a wedding, while the 
bride, as often as the widow, goes to church amidst rain and storm. 
But the writers of whom we have spoken wilfully close their eyes 
to another truth, equally obvious, that love is the ultimate con- 
trolling power in all the operations of nature. The triad in the 
harmony of nature is love, peace, and joy, and it is our duty, as well 
as our wisdom, to regard love as the root of the chord. We ought 
to train ourselves to note and appreciate the universal happiness so 
clearly perceived and beautifully described by Dr. Paley: “It is a 
happy world after all. The air, the earth, the water teem with 
delighted existence. In a spring noon, or a summer evening, on 
whichever side I turn my eyes, myriads of happy beings crowd upon 
my view.” Writing which harps solely on the mournful aspects of 
nature is a mere passing fashion, unavailing as the sad piping of 
Pan for Syrinx, and often attributable either to sentimentality or 
ill-health. 

In the ancient authors, both Greek and Latin, the sympathy 
supposed to exist between Mother Earth and her children is 
regarded as an admitted fact. The twenty-eighth Homeric Hymn 
describes Earth as the Mother of All, who feeds all things in air, 
earth, or sea, and on whom depends the giving or taking of life. It 
proceeds, ‘ Blessed is he whom thou shalt willingly honour in thy 
mind.” A similar passage occurs in Aischylus (“Sevenagainst Thebes”), 
where Mother Earth is addressed as a well-beloved nurse who 
cherishes the young things which creep on the ground, and takes upon 
herself all the care of their upbringing. Those poets would have 
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been surprised to hear the mother and nurse of all stigmatised as 
heartless and devoid of feeling. The Latin authors speak of earth as 
the principal source of the elements out of which the framework of 
plant and animal is built, and as a storehouse of nourishment to 
support the life which animates that framework, but, beyond all, as a 
mother capable of entertaining maternal feelings. Thus Horace, 
narrating the overthrow of the Titans, says, “Earth cast upon her 
monsters mourns, and grieves for her offspring hurled by the thunder- 
bolt to dismal Hades.” It will be observed that the verbs used in 
this passage, do/et and meret, are peculiarly applicable to the expres- 
sion of human grief. 

We shall not cite further authority in support of a proposition 
which is backed by the whole tenor of ancient poetry, but merely 
connect it with modern thought by a quotation from a curious work 
by John Wesley, entitled “ Primitive Physick, or an Easy and Natural 
Method of curing most Diseases.” In this treatise, under the head of 
Consumption, we read the following remarkable direction to the 
patient : “Every morning cut a little turf of fresh earth, and, lying 
down, breathe into the hole for a quarter of an hour. I have known 
a deep consumption cured thus.” One would wish to know where 
Mr. Wesley found this cure, and what was its origin. It merits con- 
sideration in connection with our present subject, whether it be a 
survival of the doctrine of the earth-mother, “on whom it depends 
to bestow life and to take it away,” or a foreshadowing of the open- 
air treatment of consumption, or an early appreciation of the anti- 
septic properties of freshly turned mould. 

Leaving our study, let us ponder in the open air some lights and 
shadows of the rural life. There is no place where the “heavy 
peacefulness ” of the all-delighting one can be enjoyed so fully as in 
a wood. We are not at present thinking of a forest with jagged 
trunks, eternal whispers and glooms, such as Keats fancies for the 
palace of Pan, but a simple wood in the far north, growing on the 
face of a hill, at the foot of which a well-known river hurries down 
rapids, or whirls in black foam-streaked pools. The main body of 
the army of trees which occupies this ridge is composed of Scotch 
firs, but there is sent down towards the river a party of skirmishers, in 
the shape of delicate birches and larches, sturdy oaks and beeches, 
and, on the verge, a few horse-chestnuts. At one or two points in 
the river haugh, fields have been reclaimed which are a double joy, 
delighting the rabbits which inhabit the sandy slopes behind, and the 
poachers who come from the nearest village in search of game. The 
locality is well adapted to the methods of these Ishmaelite Nimrods. 
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Timing their arrival so as to reach the edge of the wood at the hour 
of night when hundreds of the rodents are. nibbling the herbage in 
the fields below, three men run up in the grass a long net supported 
on slight stakes, a short distance from the whins which mark the 
boundary of the trees. Tom stays to watch the net, while Jim and 
Pete go softly down to the river bank, and stretch out a long 
“ switch line.” Taking each an end of the line, they walk slowly up 
the field with the line switching the wide space of grass between 
them. So soon as a rabbit hears the “siss, siss” of the approach- 

ing line, he becomes uneasy and shifts his position a little nearer his 
base of operations, the wood. The sound draws closer, he does not 
like it, and slips off to shelter. Alas! between him and safety 
stretches that deadly net, and into it he tumbles headlong, to be 

speedily and quietly dispatched by the watchful Tom. So the work 

goes on, till Jim and Pete bring up the two ends of the switch-line, 

and the netting of that field iscompleted. On a suitable night three 

men have been known to kill in this way between ninety and a 

hundred rabbits. 

If we wander in the wood on one of the early days of a mild 
January, we shall be impressed, in the first place, by the absence of 
bird-calls and other signs of animal life. There will probably be a 
high wind, in which case we shall hear it humming among the 
branches, and looking up may see a flock of rooks cawing and sway- 
ing in the blast. The skirmishing hardwoods form a cold grey net- 
work of branches and twigs, streaked here and there with the silver 
white of the birches. The larches are dotted with small brown 
cones. Behind these the main body of Scotch firs is drawn up, 
dark green and sombre, but warmed by the rosy brown of the 
trunks. In sheltered spots we shall find one or two oaks bearing 
patches of brown leaves on their lower boughs. Some of the 
brambles, in spite of the winter frosts, are still green. The floor 
of this temple of Pan is grass, not yet withered, chequered with 
brown leaves and masses of fir needles. The only signs of animal 
life are the whirling rooks and a few tits, waich are pecking the 
insects hidden on the firs, and climbing round and round, as if 
they were ascending a winding staircase; or if we kick up the leaves 
we may discover a little spider or beetle lying numb and sluggish. 
There are no flowers, except on a clump of whins near the river. 

By the middle of April we see a change. The hawthorn hedges 
on the margin of the wood are a study in brown and green, the 
leaves in some parts being fully formed, while in others the twigs 
show their naked brown. The larches have fresh tips, and are dotted 
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with little bunches of bright green. No insects are yet stirring save 
an occasional humble bee, but birds are twittering and chirping among 
the branches. On a piece of old dry-stone wall there is a pretty bit 
of colour. The top of the wall is covered with sods which have lain 
there for many years. Upon these, and in the interstices of the 
stones, quantities of deep green hard-ferns are growing, and among 
them one rosy-petalled daisy. A robin has alighted on the dyke, 
just where the sun strikes upon the green fern, rosy petals, and 
orange breast, thrown into relief by the dark shade of the moss and 
the weather-worn stones. Here come a troop of merry children to 
roll dyed eggs, for this is the Saturday before Easter. In the heart 
of the wood is a grassy hollow, like a bowl, entirely devoid of under- 
growth, where the brightly tinted eggs are rolled up the slope and 
allowed to slide back amidst the shouts of the children. After a 
time the shouting ceases, dire destruction having come upon the 
painted shells, and the playmates being engaged in enjoying a feast 
of their hard-boiled contents. 

In another month the larches are in full leaf, showing from the 
opposite bank of the river like splashes of bright green laid upon the 
purplish-brown interlacing of the leafless hardwoods. The horse- 
chestnuts, with partly open leaves, appear as if flocks of green love- 
birds or paroquets had alighted upon them. There is no season of 
the year when the joy of nature so affects most men as this period of 
revival. We seem to feel some of the glee with which the ancients 
celebrated the return of Persephone from Dis. At such a time the 
music of the old poetry comes back to us: “ The winter is past, the 
rain is over and gone ; the flowers appear on the earth ; the time of 
the singing of birds is come, and the voice of the turtle is heard in 
our land.” Many words might be written without our recalling the 
spirit of the season so vividly as it is expressed in those few lines. 

Pan’s temple has its beauty in the waning as well as in the waxing 
year. By the first of November we shall find the wood again silent. 
The leaves are coming down rapidly, and in the silence lie in heaps 
as they fall, the base of each beech being su:rounded by a withered 
brown circle. The beech hedges, however, are still in parts green, 
although they have mostly undergone their chameleon changes 
from green to lemon-yellow, chrome-yellow, orange, light brown, 
and dark brown. The sunsets over the hill in this month are often 
glorious, the western horizon being covered with heavy purple 
clouds, and above these pink cloudlets, like delicate feather fans, 
spreading upwards to the zenith. All is calm and outwardly full of 
peace, and yet, just as sudden storm may burst over the wood and 
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spread destruction around, so rural quiet is occasionally broken by 
unexpected tragedy. There is a farm on the other side of the hill. 
Mary at the farm was an orphan, with no relative except a some- 
what unsympathetic stepmother. She had, however, a sweetheart, a 
ploughman at a neighbouring farm. There was a fair in the village, 
which Mary and her sweetheart attended. Whatever happened at 
the fair, or on the way, we do not know, but her mistress noticed 
next day that the girl was often in tears. A few kindly questions 
might have saved after regrets, but it did not occur to the mistress 
to put them. In the early morning Mary slipped away, and her 
body was, on a search, recovered far down the river. Her new 
frock and hat were found on the bank, where she had entered the 
water, carefully laid in a safe place. It seems a strange condition of 
mind (although it is not uncommon in such cases), which induces 
scrupulous regard for the safety of a hat or dress, and absolute dis- 
regard for the sacrifice of human life. What was the precise difficulty 
which the poor lassie found more terrible to look at than death itself 
was never ascertained. 

The mind of a child finds Pan all-delighting, but as we grow 
older we become more insensible to his pipings. If we could retain 
the first feelings of childhood, we should retain its faculty of 
sympathising with nature. Conversely, the training of ourselves to 
appreciate duly the delights of woods and fields is the surest means 
of keeping intact a spirit of simple enjoyment and childlike faith, 
which is a most precious possession in later years. A friend of the 
writer used to say that his interest in all the beauties of nature kept 
him from his dotage ; and certainly, when he went to his rest in the 
last decade of his life’s century, his faculties were undimmed, and 
his enthusiasm in a new specimen or a new discovery was as keen 
as in his prime. Let us remain, therefore, among the worshippers 
of All-delighting Pan, keeping the flames of our lamps burning 
clearly, finding in sympathy with Mother Earth and her offspring 
new interests and new joys, an inspiring of life, and a key to all 
mysteries and knowledge, and advancing step by step, till the 
shadows pass away and the secrets of nature are spread open 
before us. 

HENRY H. BROWN. 
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DRINKING CUSTOMS OF THE 
OLD SCOTTISH GENTRY. 


HE generation into which Burns was born was a hard-drinking 
one, and, judged by the potations of his contemporaries, the 
poet’s libations would seem to have been no more than normal. Every 
gentleman, says Ramsay of Ochtertyre, loved his bottle. Drinking 
even to excess did not carry a stigma with it. The then Duke of 
Hamilton, according to Carlyle of Inveresk, would have been a man 
of letters ‘could he have kept himself sober.” Unbounded hospi- 
tality was universal, and sobriety, as savouring of parsimony, was 
shunned like a vice. The tavern, as a social institution, was frequented 
by the clergy without loss of respect or reputation. Ministers and 
elders alike at Assembly time adjourned to the Carrier’s Inn, in the 
West Bow, for their “meridian.” Piety and tippling were not con- 
sidered in any great degree incompatible. Dr. Alexander Webster, 
minister of the Tolbooth Kirk, Edinburgh, a five-bottle man, was 
revered by his parishioners. ‘The town’s business then was discussed 
over a dram, and he never missed a meeting. It was said of him that 
he had drunk as much claret at the ratepayers’ expense as would 
float a 74-gun ship. Another worthy minister who could drink pro- 
digiously with apparent impunity laid it down as a golden rule of 
conduct that a man who could not hold a pint must content himself 
with a chopin. Like Allan Ramsay he despised a “ tea-faced 
generation.” 

Both Bench and Bar during the century may be said generally to 
have been equally remarkable for longevity and the length of their 
symposia. But possibly only the fittest survived. Lord President 
Forbes to the end of his days, when in congenial company, drank “to 
the very verge of sobriety” ; and Lord Kames, who was reputed a 
sober man, could drink hard when he met the right people. Lord 
Grange, for a time justice-clerk, alternated between spates of drink- 
ing and the exercise of religion, and was specially addicted when in 
the latter humour to meetings for private prayer, after which indul- 
gence the claret flowed freely. Typical of the manners of the times 
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was the dying request of Lord Forglen in 1727. He instructed his 
clerk that the doctors and friends who attended upon him were to 
be “ filled fou,” and the will of the deceased was faithfully observed. 
Before they left “there was na ane of them able to bite their ain 
thumb.” Sixty years later, Jeffrey, then a boy, assisted to carry 
Boswell, the biographer of Johnson, to bed, who patted him on the 
head next morning, and assured him that if he went on as he had 
begun he might live to be a Bozzy yet. The custom was to dine at 
home at midday or early afternoon, sup in a tavern at eight, and 
spend the evening in conviviality. Charles Hay, afterwards Lord 
Newton, being seen making his way homeward about nine o’clock in 
the evening, walking somewhat unsteadily, was asked, ‘“ Why, how’s 
this, Mr. Hay? You're early up from yourdinner to-day?” “True 
enough,” he replied, “‘ but then, ye maun ken, we sat down yesterday.” 
John Murray, Clerk of Session, having run up a score of £4,000, 
gallantly liquidated the debt by marrying Lucky Thom, the tavern- 
keeper. The choicer spirits had their clubs and coteries. Andrew 
Crosbie, the Counsellor Pleydell of ‘“ Guy Mannering,” was “one of 
the great ornaments” of the Feast of the Tabernacles, which met at 
Purves’s tavern in Parliament Square ; and the “ high jinks” of the 
Mirror Club and the Sons of Solomon were no less celebrated. At 
Douglas’s tavern Smellie the printer, who was possessed of “ fine 
convivial talents,” presided over the wits of the Crochallan Club, 
which fraternity entertained Burns twice 6n his visit to Edinburgh 
in 1787. Lord Newton and Lord Hermand frequented the Ante 
Manum, so called from a rule that the “ lawing ” should be paid before- 
hand. Hermand, says Lord Cockburn, had a sincere respect for 
drinking, a serious compassion for the poor wretches who could 
not indulge in it, and a due contempt for those who could, but did 
not. He would by no means suffer the plea that drunkenness was 
an excuse for crime. A prisoner being on his trial for stabbing a 
boon companion while wrangling after a debauch, it was pleaded in 
extenuation that he was drunk at the time. This was warmly 
resented by his lordship. ‘ We are told,” he said, “that there was 
no malice, and that the prisoner must have been in liquor. In 
liquor! Why, he was drunk! And yet he murdered the very man 
who had been drinking with him! They had been carousing the 
whole night ; and yet he stabbed him after drinking a whole bottle 
of rum with him! Good God, my Lords, if he will do this when 
he’s drunk, what will he not do when he’s sober?” 

The landed gentry seldom left their estates. They killed their 
own mutton, game was plentiful, and with claret and whisky punch 
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in abundance they lived out their lives unconscious of any short- 
comings in themselves or their surroundings. A guest was ever sure 
of a hearty welcome, and he and his host would as surely sit over 
the bottle till one or the other was prostrate. No self-respecting 
laird set other bounds to the drinking. When neighbouring lairds 
met, the potations were “ pottle deep.” The laird of Balnamoon, 
after a night’s carouse, on being informed that it was “an awfu’ 
mornin’,” thus addressed his servant Peter: “Gang direct to the 
parlour ; see that the fire’s blazin’, licht the cawnels, set the punch 
bow! filled wi’ plottie on the breakfast table, steek the shutters, and 
we'll try what kind of a nicht it will mak’.” Balnamoon had this 
peculiarity—he would not sleep a night out of his own house. Being 
overcome at the house of a friend, he insisted on riding home as usual, 
which manifestly he was unable to do ; so the night being dark he was 
assisted to mount, not his horse, but a turf wall, and Peter having 
attached the bridle to a stump, put the whip into his master’s hand, 
and assured him: ‘“ Noo, your honour, the road’s straight afore ye.” 
When the befuddled laird fell off, which he very shortly did, Peter 
shouted into his ear, ‘‘We’re at hame noo, sir! We're at hame, I’m 
tellin’ ye ! Your honour’s just fa’en off at our ain stable door.” And 
he slept from home that night; but he never forgave the trick 
played upon him, and stoutly resisted any attempt to inveigle him 
to the same house again. Scott might have depicted the scene 
which met the astonished gaze of Cockburn when in his teens he 
arrived with some companions at the inn of Middleton to meet his 
father, the Sheriff of Midlothian. The gentry, headed by Henry 
Dundas, the first Lord Melville, had assembled, and were making a 
night of it. He found them uproarious in a low-roofed room 
scarcely large enough to hold them, with wooden chairs and a 
sanded floor. On the table was a large bowl of whisky punch, the 
steam of which was almost dropping from the roof, while the odour 
was enough, he says, to perfume the whole parish. One of the boys 
was promptly voted into the chair, and his health drunk with all the 
honours. 

The wild doings of Fox Maule, who later became Lord Panmure, 
were long proverbial. At Brechin Castle, his seat in Forfarshire, 
he held high revelry, and innumerable are the stories told of the 
pranks he played while in his cups. The laird of Skene, a bachelor 
passionately fond of his dogs, was one of his victims. It was quite in 
the nature of things that in the course of a night’s revel Maule 
should propose to toss the dogs in a blanket. The laird was furious, 
but his infirmity was that after a certain number of tumblers he 
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became tongue-tied and unable to articulate. He had, however, full 
use of his other faculties. Possessing himself of an old blunderbuss, 
he loaded it with powder and wadding, and fired over the heads of his 
tormentors. The result was that the laird was knocked over by 
the recoil, the candles were upset, the glasses broken, and the 
confusion and smoke so terrifying that one old gentleman implored 
to be taken to bed, as “the smell o’ the pouther made him sick.” 
Maule was hugely delighted at the new turn in affairs, and the dogs 
were forgotten. The Catholic priest at Dundee had steadfastly 
declined Maule’s invitations to dinner, knowing well what scenes 
were enacted there, so he was invited to breakfast. The breakfast, 
needless to say, followed on a night’s carousal. Maule to all 
appearance was perfectly sober, and entertained his guest in a most 
becoming way. Bringing the conversation round to the subject of 
excess, he deplored the fact that his example of moderation was of 
no avail. ‘ There,” said he, opening the door of the room adjacent, 
where his companion of the night before, the laird of Duntrune, 
lay as he had fallen, ‘“‘there for example, reverend father, is a man 
on whom the best of counsels has been thrown away. Exhort him, 
I entreat you, reverend sir ; perhaps he will listen to your voice, 
though he continues deaf to mine.” The priest refused the office, 
and departed, only to find a hearse and four at the door. Duntrune 
was solemnly carried out and deposited in the hearse; Maule 
mounted the box, and, after parading the streets of Dundee, drove 
the inanimate laird home to his house in the country. More 
ingenious was his way with the laird of Usan. The laird was a 
douce man who discountenanced riotous behaviour, and as such 
was considered fair game by Maule. Usan, like his neighbours, 
patronised the local races, and, to his undoing, there encountered 
Maule when he had for once somewhat exceeded his usual 
moderation, The wine being in and the wit out, he was easily 
trapped into wagering that within the space of one hour he would 
break all the crockery that could be brought to him. The bet was 
taken and the conditions arranged. The laird was to have no 
weapon of any kind, and the event was to come off in the market- 
place of Montrose on the following afternoon. Usan had time to 
sober and to rue, but there was no going back on his word. He 
provided himself with a strong pair of fisherman’s boots, and duly 
put in an appearance. But he had not reckoned with Maule and 
his associates : he found a stage prepared, with seats for the umpires ! 
Several hampers were brought and disposed of ; the smaller articles 
the laird smashed with his heavy boots, while the larger he picked 
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up and dashed upon the ground, when to his horror cartloads of 
crockery began to arrive from all quarters. He redoubled his 
exertions, and one garment after another was discarded, until there 
never was such a scene in the town of Montrose, the frenzied laird 
like a maniac dancing among the ware amidst the shouts and yells 
of the populace. The proud old gentleman’s native obstinacy 
prevailed in the end, and he won his bet, but it is said he never 
quite got over the humiliation attaching to such a disgraceful 
exhibition. . 

“T verily believe my senses will leave me if I stay long in this 
country,” wrote Alexander Gibson Hunter to his partner, Archibald 
Constable, Scott’s publisher. Hunter was the son of a Forfarshire 
laird, and Maule and he were. close friends. Both were men of 
considerable mental powers, and his letters give perhaps the best 
picture extant of the high living and hard drinking then prevalent. 
Longman, the eminent London publisher, having come to Scotland 
on a visit, Hunter-carried him off to Forfarshire. They dined at 
Brechin Castle and Balnamoon, and the publisher did his part, with 
disastrous results to his digestion. He was taken ill, and Hunter 
' sorrowfully reports, ‘‘ These Englishers will never do in our country. 
They eat a great deal too much and drink too little; the consequence 
is, their stomachs give way, and they are knocked up, of course.” 
Another record is, “ Yesterday Maule and Charles Hay (Lord 
Newton) came here along with us, and stayed till near three this 
morning—a terrible drink, three bottles claret per man, besides 
punch, &c., after supper.” John Murray, Byron’s Anak of pub- 
lishers, fared no better than his rival Longman. He, too, enjoyed 
the “perilous hospitality” of the Forfarshire lairds. ‘We had a 
most dreadful day at Brechin Castle,” writes Hunter, “one of the 
most awful ever known, even in that house. What think you of 
seven of us drinking thirty-one bottles of red champagne, besides 
burgundy, three bottles of madeira, &c., &c.? Nine bottles were drunk 
by us after Maule was pounded (he had been living a terrible life 
for three weeks preceding), and of all this Murray contrived to take 
his share. How he got it over, God knows ; but he has since paid 
for it very dearly. He has himself principally to blame, having been 
so rash as to throw out a challenge to the Scots from the Englishmen, 
in which he was encountered, as you may suppose. He has since 
been close at home at Eskmount, very unwell, but yesterday I got 
him physicked, and to-day we dine with Major Ramsay at Kelly— 
from which God send us a happy deliverance.” 

At Kelly the evening concluded “with the usual demonstrations 
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of joy,” and Hunter had some difficulty in getting Murray afloat 
next day for the Beefsteak Club dinner and dance at Forfar, from 
which they got home at five in the morning, preceded by Maule with 
whom they had “ supper” and a “cool bowl of punch.” Maule and 
his party then left to canvass the burgh of Montrose ! 

In one of the few cases in which Scott figured as advocate he 
defended a clerical client from a charge of drunkenness, on the 
ground that they could convict him only of three acts of drunkenness 
during the course of fourteen years, and that there was a distinction 
between ebrius and ebriosus founded in common-sense and recog- 
nised in law. A thousand cases, he said, might be supposed, in 
which a man, without being aware of what he was about, may be 
insensibly led on to intoxication, especially in a country where the 
vice is unfortunately so common that upon occasions a man may go 
to excess from a false sense of modesty or a fear of disobliging his 
entertainer. The argument fitted the occasion, but it did not save 
Scott’s client from well-merited deposition from a ministry in which 
much was tolerated if public decency were but observed. Lockhart 
says convivial habits were then indulged in to an extent now happily 
unknown, and that Scott took a plentiful share in such jollities down 
to the time of his marriage. But though Scott, when Lockhart first 
knew him, could “swallow a great quantity of wine without being at 
all visibly disordered by it,” he was for his day remarkably abs- 
temious. His maxim was, “Of all vices drinking is the most 
incompatible with greatness.” 


ALEXANDER WOOD. 
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ON LOOKING DOWN ON THE FACE IN 
DEATH OF A GOOD WOMAN. 


IGHT. Yet not complete, 
Rather the twilight of a summer’s morn, 
Where the two gleams meet : 
The ling’ring glory of the day that’s gone, 
The lustre of the one which sweepeth on. 


The ling’ring glory ? 

Before us the interpretation lies : 

The lovely story 

Of life to beatification wrought 

By noble selfless deeds, sweet tender thought. 


The radiant dawn? 

We know not. Here man’s book of knowledge ends. 
For, from out that bourn 

Of death, no voice may tell what visions rise, 

Or if but sleep soft falls, as close our eyes. 


Yet we have dreaming— 

Dreaming we hope to waking find not dream— 
That ’tis a gleaming 

Such as not yet hath struck upon the sight, 

A heav’n of lovelinesses and delight ; 


That this mourning bed 

Is not the bed of death, but bed of birth; 
This our precious dead 

But as the bud which needs must pass away 
That it may win a far more splendid day. 


ELTON PATERSON. 
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A Great MILTON FIND. 


HE announcement of the discovery of a new work entirely from 
the pen of John Milton has made less sensation in the world 
than might have been anticipated. Considering that Milton stands 
second on the roll of English poets, if not on that of the world’s poets 
—-since, in modern times, no other country can rival him—it might 
have been supposed that some pother would have been raised ; at 
least, in academical circles. If the contrary is the case, and the work 
is received with equanimity, if not with indifference, the reasons are 
not far to seek. In the first place, the book is not in the true or full 
sense new. It has been in print for exactly two hundred and fifty-five 
years. During that time, however, it has never been ascribed to 
Milton ; and I, who profess myself one of the most devout of 
Miltonians, and who know by heart well on to half of his English 
verse, have never heard of its existence. A second and even more 
influential reason is that nobody, so far as I know, has taken quite 
seriously the pretensions of the discoverer. These have passed 
unchallenged, since no one, or scarcely one, who has yet written 
has bestowed the time and patience necessary either to accept or 
deny. The discoverer in question—of whom more hereafter—has 
read and translated a book, and declares, wholly on internal evidence, 
that the book is by Milton. To weigh his arguments and approve 
the value of the evidence he offers is a task ef great labour, and 
can only be undertaken by an exceptionally scrupulous reviewer or 
an enthusiast. Men accordingly have contented themselves with 
mentioning the claim of the translator, saying what the book is about, 
and leaving the matter there. I have myself no time for a complete 
analysis of what is advanced. I am, however, as I have before 
said, an enthusiast. I know Milton better than most, and I have 
read with profound and augmenting interest the translation, from 
cover to cover. 
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THe “New Soryma.” 


EFORE expressing my own convictions I will explain most 
briefly what the volume—or volumes, since there are two—is. 
Its title in its present shape is’ “ Nova Solyma, the Ideal City ; or, 
Jerusalem Regained”: an Anonymous Romance written in the Time 
of Charles I. Now first drawn from Obscurity, and attributed to the 
IHustrious John Milton, With Introduction, Translation, Literary 
Essays, and a Bibliography by the Rev. Walter Begley. 2 -vols.' In 
Striking contrast with the title of the original is that now given. The 
original title is simply “ Nove Solyme Libri Sex: Londini: Typis 
Joannis Legati: mpcxtvi.” Now, everything about the book 
tempts to speculation. No hint whatever of authorship is given in a 
work without any form of preface or introduction. A fresh title-page 
was supplied the following year to the (presumably large) unsold 
remainder. This gave much more ample information as to the 
contents of the book, and added the intelligence that it was sold by 
“Thomas. Underhill, “sub signo Biblii in vico Anglice dicto Wood- 
Street.” For this amount of added information we have to be thank- 
ul. To our knowledge of authorship nothing is added. The 
volume, including a page of errata, occupies three hundred and 
ninety-two pages, and contains on the blank page facing the title 
a Latin motto, which, as I write for English readers, I will give in 
Mr. Begley’s translation, at once free and accurate :— 
‘***Whose is the book?’ do youask. Why start such a bootless 
inquiry ? 
“Tf you but read and enjoy, you will have made it your own.” 


THe LATIN ORIGINAL. 


UT few copies of the work to which I draw attention appear to 
have been sold. I have never heard of a copy in private 
possession except those owned by the translator, and to him I am 
indebted for the information that the book lurks in some collegiate 
and academic libraries. All the knowledge I possess is, indeed, 
drawn from him. That the book should fall flat is a matter for little 
surprise, seeing that it was issued in a period of civil broil—in the 
year before the execution of the King. Milton, who three years 
earlier had published his poems, both English and Latin, had by this 
time good cause not only to suppress his name, but to avoid all chance 
of its being discovered. He was forty years of age, and his Puritanism 


1 John Murray. 
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was more acerb than it had been when he wrote L’Aligro, J/ 
Penseroso, and Arcades. Knowledge of his authorship of the Vova 
Solyma would not be likely to gratify his Puritan patrons, nor would 
it commend the work to the Cavaliers, to whom almost exclusively it 
must appeal. Asa story the book has few claims upon attention. Some 
of its incidents, notably the combats and adventures with robbers, 
link it with the Picaresque novels, but its source must rather be 
sought in Classical models. The tale of the love and death of Philippa, 
as narrated by Galatea, her maid and confidante, is romantic and to 
a certain extent tender. Two ends seem, however, to have been 
borne principally in mind by the writer—the first, to supply a picture 
of an ideal community such as is exhibited in the Usopia and the 
New Atlantis; and the second, to expound in edifying fashion the 
author’s .views.upon morals, faith, and conduct. 


EvipeNce ‘oF MiLTon’s AUTHORSHIP. 


N acase such as that with which I deal, it must necessarily be on 
internal,evidence alone that the ascription ,of authorship rests. 
It is not my intention, to show.the methods. by which Mr. Begley 
establishes the authorship of Milton, To do this would necessitate 
an amount of space that I. dare not occupy. Every point in the 
argument is.closely followed out ;.and though many of the reasons 
advanced may seem inconclusive, such a body of evidence as I 
cannot resist is in the end accumulated. Much, though not undue, 
weight must be attached to the argument by exhaustion. Of English 
or British writers George Buchanan—who, for the rest, is too early in 
date—Bacon, Cowley, and one or two others, alone had Latinity 
enough to have written the work; while none of them is likely 
to have enunciated the view which it advocates. Put in its 
simplest form, you have to find first an inspired poet—for such 
is the author of the “Bridal Song of Heavenly Love ”—and 
next one whose piety, reverence, and Puritanism are no less 
signal. It is, however, upon the resemblance between ideas and 
phraseology that the main contention must rest. In this and all 
other respects it seems to me that Mr. Begley establishes his case. 
I have another reason, which is all-powerful to me, but which I 
cannot attempt to impose upon others. I have read the book care- 
fully, and from my knowledge of Milton—which, without undue 
boasting, I may say is extensive and far beyond the common—I 
have found scores of passages betraying Milton’s hand on which 
Mr. Begley has not dwelt. I do not claim to speak ex cathedra, but 
I unite with Mr. Begley in claiming the authorship for Milton. 
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VALUE OF THE Book. 


UT one point more is there with which I- have to deal. What 

is the literary value of the discovery that has been made? 

A work written wholly in Latin will appeal to comparatively few 
readers. The translation is excellent, but it is Mr. Begley’s, and 
cannot be regarded as anything else. To the average reader the 
work will probably be caviare. It will inspire in such no more 
interest than the Argenis of Barclay, which few nowadays will be 
found to peruse: I read it myself some forty years ago (eheu /) in 
the translation of Sir Robert Le Grys and Thomas May, but am little 
likely to repeat the experiment. The scholar, however, and the lover 
of Milton may not and will not neglect the Vova Solyma. I know 
not who can read, for instance, the chorus of country maidens and 
young shepherds in the “ Bridal Song of Heavenly Love ” and not trace 
in it that mixture of sensuousness with the cultivation and adoration 
of virtue and that command of Scripture phrase in which Milton is 
unequalled.’ I have sought for a passage to quote, but find none I 
care to detach from the context. The scene of the greater part of the 
action is Syria ; and Joseph, whois held to stand for Milton, is a Jew. 
Milton’s Italian travels are turned, however, to good account, and 
there are many descriptions of Italian life. I may say that in dealing 
with Mr. Begley’s discovery I have not attempted to describe a tenth 
of its claim on consideration. 
SYLVANUS URBAN. 
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TURKISH TOWELS 


And Similar Goods. 
SOFT AND ABSORBENT. 


The ‘Osman’ Turkish Towel. 

The ‘Osman’ Turkish Bath Sheet. 
The ‘Osman’ Turkish Bath Mat. 
The ‘Osman’ Turkish Bath Gown. 


The ‘Osman’ Turkish Goods enumerated here are an absolute necessity in every 

household. They are a luxury, but not expensive, and-can be obtained at prices within 

reach of everyone. Be sure to buy the ‘Osman’ Brand and avoid imitations. The 
‘ Osmans’ are sold by all the Principal Drapersin the World. 


MADE BY 


BARLOW & JONES, Ltd., Manchester, 


And sold by all High-Class Drapers and Upholsterers. 
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Dr. Brewer’s Reader’s Handbook 


Of Famous: Names in Fiction, Allusions, References, Proverbs, 
Plots, Stories, and Poems. 


‘There seems to be scarcély anything concerning which one may not-“ overhaul” “The Reader’s Handbook ” 
with profit. It is a most laborious compilation, successfully performed.—NOTES AND QUERIES. 

‘A wonderfully comprehensive dictionary of references to matters which are always cropping up in a con- 
versation and in everyday life, and writers generally will have reason to feel grateful to the author for a most 
handy volume, supplementing in a hundred ways their own knowledge or ignorance, as the case may be, It 
contains the allusions, references, plots, stories, and characters which occur in the classical poems, plays, novels, 
romances, &c,, not-only of our own country, but of most nations, ancient and modern,’—TiMEs. 

+ The Reader’s Handbook ” is a welcome addition to our really handy reference-books.’—SPECTATOR. 

*“ The Reader’s Handbook” may be recommended to general acceptance, since there sre few who will not 
save time and trouble by reference to its pages."—ATHENZUM. 

‘We have tested * The Reader’s Handbook” severely by looking out for various out-of-the-way personages and 
incidents, anf have rarely found Dr. Brewer at a loss for accurate information. It must be confessed that he has 
performed bis difficult task admirably well.’—AcADBEMY. 

** The Reader's Handbook” meets a want which every one, even of the thoroughly educated class, mustoften 
have felt. It would require a colossal memory indeed to dispense with Dr. Brewer's volume. ,.. Such a mass 
of the rare and recondite was surely never before got together in-a single volume,’— GRAPHIC, 

* A work which has been long and deservedly popular. . . . It isa storehouse of varied information, invatu- 
able for reference purposes, ... To all engaged in literary toil we can cordially recommend this painstaking 
compilation.as a most useful work to keep on their desks.’—GLoBE. 

“We are deliglited to welcome this new edition, which brings up to date an exceedingly handy and usefal 
book of reference, . . . We have examined the text closely, and found no errors, and we heartily commend the 
volume to our readers.’—METHODIST TIMES. 

‘A work of reference which will answer thousands of the questions raised in literary study. . .* A marvellous 
compilation.’— OnRiS8TIAN. 

* Full of curious and amusing information.’ — INQUIRER. 

‘ A storehouse fyll of treasures new and old, rich and rare. It is of immense value to those readers who “ must 
and will know everything.” .. . Dr. Brewer's work is very comprehensive, and it is difficult to name « more useful 
peck of its kind. . .. “‘The Readet’s Handbook ” is one of the cheapest volumes ever pubtished.’—Frermason’s 

HRONICLE. , 

‘A mine for the hunter after curious things, and a wonderful “search-light” for the puzzled acrostic 
solver.’—WORLD. 

‘It is the literary encyclopedia, and in its present cheapened form will doubtless have a greatly extended 
sphere of usefulness.’—-SUNDAY SPECIAL. 

‘ One of the books of reference my Baronite treasures on an accessible shelf, —Puneu. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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THREE 
GOLD MEDALS 
Yi 1884 ’ 4 


AWARDED 
SIX 
GOLD & PRIZE 
MEDALS, 
1884. 





THE ONI 
YEAR 

WE HAV 

EXHIBITE 





LORIMER’S 
For Drowsiness, satiate - LORIMER’S For Nervous Disorders, I 


: , digestion, Debility, a 

A Retired Aged Gentleman writes—‘ I was led to try Lorimer’s Coca Wine, and the effect was sim 

marvellous, My pulse rose to its old rate of 64,in afew days my appetite returned, and I have not known fati 

since, though out in my garden seven or eight hours évery day. In fact, Tam stronger now than I have been dur 

the past five years, and the blessing I feel... no tongue can tell. My whole frame thrills with gratitude. 
* The original letter may be seen at our office, but we are not at liberty to publish the writer’s name. 


INVALUABLE, ALIKE.FOR THE ROBUST OR INVALIDS. 


HOUSEHOLD 


PARRISH’S 
GOLD MEDAL CHEMICAL FOOD. 


CAUTION.—The oniy Chemical Food officially recognised'as * Parrish’s’ by a jury of Medical Expert: 
*Parrish’s GOLD MEDAL Chemical Food.’ The proprietors would respectfully ask the public to refuse 
substitutes and highly-injurious imitations, and to see their name is on the label. 


COMFORTS 


‘LORIMER’S 
COMPOUND SYRUP OF THE HYPOPHOSPHITES 


Recommended by. the Medical.Profession throughout the World for its Vitalising 
and Strengthening Powers. 











SOLE PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS -— 
LORIMER & CO., Britannia Row, London, N. 


THE LONDON CITY AND MIDLAND BANK, LIMITED 


ESTABLISHED 1836. 





AUTHORISED CAPITAL .. .£16,200,000 PAID-UP CAPITAL as -. £3,000,00¢ 

SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL... £14,400,000 RESERVE FUND .. as .. £3,000,00C 
DIRECTORS:-— ; 

ARTHUR KEEN, Esq., Birmingham, Chairman, WILLIAM GRAHAM BRADSHAW, Esq., London, Deputy-Chairman 

WILtIAM BENJAMIN BowrinG, Esq., Liverpool. Joun Howarp GwyTHER, Esq., London. 

JosHua MILNE OHEFETHAM, Esq., Oldham. E. H, Houven, Esq., Managing Director. 

JOHN ALEXANDER CHRISTIE, Esq., London. | Sir JaMes Kirson, Bart., M.P., Leeds, 

JOHN Corry, Esq., London. | ALEXANDER Lawrie, Esq., London. 

Sir JosSEPH OrosLAND, Huddersfield. | Sir Toomas SUTHERLAND, G,.C.M.G., London. 

Sir F. D, DIXON-HARTLAND, Bart., M.P., London, |. JAMES E, VANNER, Esq., London. 

Sir G, F. FAuDEL-PHILLIPS, Bart , G:0.1,E., London, Sir JaMES THOMAS WoopHovSsE, M.P., Hull. 

W. Murray Frasgr, Esq., London. : WILLIAM FirzrHoMas WYLEY, Esq., Coventry. 

H, SIMPSON Gk»E,’Esq., London. 

J. M. Mappers, S. B. Murray, & D, G, H. PoLiock, Joint General Managers. EDWARD J. MorRIS, Secretary 


Head Office:—-5 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 
EVERY DESCRIPTION. OF BANKING BUSINESS TRANSACTED. 
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